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ZION’S HERALD 


The Field Secretary’s Corner 


\ UNDAY, Oct. 28, I was privileged to 
Ss spend with our two churches in Salem, 
Mass., preaching in the morning in Wesley, 
and in the evening at Lafayette St., and 
afterward receiving the cordial co-opera- 
tion of the two brethren who serve these 
churches as pastors — Rev. W. N. Mason 
at Wesley, and Rev. John W. Ward at 
Lafayette St. Both these pastors are held 
in high regard in their churches, Mr. 
Mason coming here from a successful pas- 
torate at Epworth Church, Cambridge, 
and Mr. Ward from the Stoneham Church, 
where he had served seven years. 

Salem, the ‘‘ Witch City,’’ as it is often 
called, is a part of the old grant called 
Naumkeag, which is apparently a contrac- 
tion from Nahum Keike, the name given 
by the Indians to the North River at this 
point. ‘‘Nahum Keike’’ was claimed by 
Cotton Mather and John White, both old 
Puritan divines, to be rather Hebrew than 
Indian, and, by interpretation, ‘‘ the bosom 


of consolation,’”” ‘‘Nahum’’ meaning 
‘‘comfort,’’ and ‘‘ Keike”’ signifying ‘‘a 
haven.’’ The Planter’s Plea—a paper 


published in London in 1630 — claimed, by 
reason of this interpretation, that the 
Indians here had anciently some knowledge 
of the Jews. Whatever this fanciful 
claim may be worth, we give it here as it 
appears in a history of ‘‘ Old Naumkeag,’’ 
published in 1877. 

At a meeting of the General Court in 
June, 1629, this was changed to Salem, 
which also means ‘‘ Peace.’’ It included 
within its boundaries several towns in 
that section later set off at various times. 
The town meeting of 1629, held for the 
‘““choyce of a pastor and teacher for 
Salem,’’ was a unique gathering. ‘‘ The 
meeting,’’ so the chronicle says, ‘‘ was 
opened with prayer and preaching,’’ after 
which the vote was taken ‘‘ by each one 
writing in a note the name of his choyce,’’ 
this being, according to the historian, 
Bancroft, the origin of the use of the 
ballot in this country. Samuel Skelton 
and Francis Higginson were chosen. 
Thus was constituted the First Church at 
Salem, which is claimed to be the first 
Protestant church in America, established 

: neiple of the independence of 
ous community. Samuel Skel- 
‘eeame the first pastor of the 
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has seen! No longer, however, are men 
arraigned for wearing long hair and high 
boots, or women for wearing large 
sleeves, laces, and such things, prohibited 
by the Puritan rules; no longer are Bap- 
tists and Quakers obliged to defend them- 
selves for absenting themselves from 
worship in the Congregational meeting- 
house ; no longer are scolding women and 
profane men sentenced to have their 
tongues placed in cleft sticks, or to have a 
three-fold ducking. All this is changed. 
We can almost imagine the stern, uncom- 
promising faces of old Cotton Mather, 
Samuel Skelton, and other ancient wor- 
thies, as they hold up their hands in holy 
horror against the irreverence and world- 
liness of these later days. But, alas! 
the times have changed, and now the 
stern, severe, and forbidding religion of 
the fathers finds little favor. 

Salem is a quaint old town, with many 
ancient and interesting landmarks. Here 
is the ‘‘ Old Witch House,”’ as it is called, 
the home of Roger Williams. In fact, no- 
where in all the world, it is claimed, can 
be found, in so short aradius, so many 
points of historic interest. Located within 
a circle no more than 300 feet in diameter, 
we have, for instance, the locality of the 
first settlement; the site of Roger Will- 
iams’ house, the birthplace of civil and 
religious liberty; the home of Hugh 
Peters, the birthplace of literature and 
science in Salem ; the spot where the first 
church was organized, and where the use 
of the ballot was inaugurated in America ; 
the place of the witch trials ; and the site 
of Hawthorne’s ‘‘ town pump.”’ 

The witchcraft delusion is, perhaps, the 
one thing ever associated with the history 
of Salem, with its terrible scenes of cru- 
elty and superstition. Here on Gallows or 
Witch Hill, an eminence which overlooks 
the country and ocean for miles around, 
eighteen of the supposed witches, in that 
never-to-be-forgotten summer of 1692, 
were hung. Bridget Bishop was here exe- 
cuted on the 10th of June; Rebecca 
Nourse, Sarah Goode, and three others, 
July 19 ; and Rev. George Burrows, John 
Proctor, John Willard, and one other, a 
month later. The last scene of the kind 
was on Sept. 9, when Martha Corey, wife 
of Giles Corey, Alice Parker, Ann Pudea- 
+or and five others, were executed. Bur- 
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the streets to the court house, the learned 
divine himself witnessed, according to his 
testimony, a strange sight. He says: 
‘* As this woman was, under guard, passing 
the great and spacious meeting-house she 
gave a look towards the house. Immedi- 
ately a demon invisibly entered the house 
and tore down a part of it, so that though 
no person was seen there, yet the people, 
at the noise, running in, found a board, 
which was strongly fastened with several 
nails, transported into another quarter of 
the house.’’ The street at this time was 
probably thronged with an excited crowd, 
and some of them in their endeavor to see 
may have climbed up on a board, which, 
breaking, made anoise. This testimony 
of Mather was the most important evi- 
dence produced against the poor woman, 
yet she was condemned and hung the 10th 
of June. Giles Corey was pressed to death 
because he refused to speak, knowing that 
speech would avail him nothing. As he 
was being slowly crushed to death, his 
tongue was forced out of his mouth, and 
then pushed in again by the sheriff with 
his cane. The old hill today gives little 
evidence of those awful scenes enacted so 
long ago. 

Methodism in Salem dates back to the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, 
when Jesse Lee sounded the first notes, 
being invited to preach in the Tabernacle 
Church by the pastor, Rev. Joshua 
Spaulding, in 1790. After preaching here 
several times the members objected, and 
the doors were closed against him, and no 
house was opened to him, so he had to 
desist. A few Methodists, however, con- 
nected with the churches in Marblehead 
and Lynn kept the embers alight, and in 
1815 Ezekiel Cooper came and preached in 
Dr. Hopkins’ church ; but the real founder 
of Methodism was Mr. Samuel Berry, a 
baker by trade, who gathered a few Meth- 
odists together in a room on Sewall St., 
and organized a class that same year. 
He was not even a local preacher, but he 
preached the Gospel and Methodism from 
house to house as he sold his wares. 
Once when told that, excepting himself, 
his whole company could not pay for a 
pint of corn, he referred the sneering 
critic to the ‘‘ handful of corn on the top 
of the mountain that should fill the whole 
earth.’’ 

Jesse Fillmore preached in Salem in 
1818-’19, while pastor at Marblehead, and 
in 1822 was appointed to Salem. He was 
blessed with a great revival and built a 
church on Sewall St. ; but the following 
eighteen years were years of most un- 
happy financial troubles for the Metho- 
dists, until, in 1841, N. S. Spaulding was 
appointed pastor, who, finding a class of 
thirty in charge of Samuel Berry, organ- 
ized a new society. A gracious revival 
followed, and a new church was built on 
Union St. in 1843. Daniel Wise preached 
the dedication sermon. Within a year 
from the dedication 100 were added to the 
church. The church soon worked the 
ground within the scope of its location, 
and reached a condition of growth that 
demanded a wider field, and from 1848 to 
1851 a restless feeling prevailed. 

Jan. 6, 1853, the Lafayette St. Church 
was dedicated amid great rejoicing. Bish- 
op Baker preached the sermon, his theme 
being, ‘‘ The Cross.’’ ‘‘ The house was 

[Continued on page 1603] 
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Criticism of the President’s Message 


NHE Message sent to Congress by 

_ President Roosevelt deals vigorously 
with a large number of topics of pressing 
public interest. In general it marks an 
advance upon the programs of the Admin- 
istration hitherto enunciated. President 
Roosevelt is determined to take no back- 
ward step in respect to his great national 
and international policies. Chief among 
the recommendations of the Message are 
suggestions in favor of criminal action for 
lawless corporations, for the strengthen- 
ing of the powers of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, for a national license 
for corporations, for a graduated tax on 
inheritances and incomes, for legislation 
granting Japanese naturalization, for an 
eight-hour law for railroad employees, for 
the education of the negro, for the re- 
straint of lynching, for a constitutional 
amendment relegating the whole question 
of marriage and divorce to Congress for 
settlement, for American citizenship for 
the people of Porto Rico, for the main- 
tenance of the Navy at its present 
strength, and fora principle of selection 
which will bring into the higher ranks of 
the Army and Navy fewer men, and these 
at an earlier age. The Message has been 
favorably received on the whole, but the 
references to the situation in San Fran- 
cisco have excited no little criticism. The 
advocates of the doctrine of States rights 
are up in arms, and some excited talk has 
been indulged in by men who should know 
that no real liberties of American citizens 
are threatened by the impartial enforce- 
ment of treaty rights throughout the 
length and breadth of the land in behalf of 
foreigners who are temporarily our guests. 
The President did not mince words with 
regard to the exclusion of Japanese from 
certain of the schools of San Francisco, 
which he termed ‘‘a wicked absurdity,’’ 
and pointed out that all colleges and uni- 
versities gladly welcome Japanese stu- 
dents. He declares that in the matter now 





before him affecting the Japanese every- 
thing that is in his power will be done to 
enforce the rights of aliens under treaties, 
even to the extent of employing for that 
purpose all the military and civil forces of 
the United States. ‘‘ There should,’’ says 
the President, ‘‘be no particle of doubt as 
to the power of the National Government 
completely to perform and enforce its own 
obligations to other nations.’’ It is this 
clause which has excited the ire of the 
States rights’ advocates, and perhaps it 
would have been bettér if the President 
had put the word “‘ civil ’’ before ‘‘ milita- 
y.’’ Visions of warships bombarding half- 
ruined San Francisco have been conjured 
up out of the disturbed brains of the crit- 
ics of the Administration, who should have 
known that what the President meant was 
simply that, if the civil authorities were 
unable to cope with the situation (as in 
the event of a mob uprising), he would en- 
force the treaty rights of the Japanese by 
a company or two of regulars. So long 
as San Francisco admits other foreigners 
to her schools indiscriminately, it would 
seem that under the treaty she has no 
right to exclude the Japanese. This is a 
point for the courts to settle. Meanwhile 
the international situation continues crit- 
ical, and the very men who are round- 
ly denouncing the President for ‘‘ bluff- 
ing ’’ inhis ‘‘ big talk ’’ with respect to 
Japanese rights, would be the first to 
criticise him if a war broke out through 
the wanton offending of the hypersensitive 
Japanese sensibilities. It is possible that 
Tokyo may be willing to negotiate a new 
treaty with this country, on the basis of 
an exclusion both of Japanese from the 
United States and of American workmen 
from Japan, with a view to diverting the 
surplus population of Japan into Korea and 
Manchuria, in order the more firmly to es- 
tablish Japanese prestige and influence 
there. 


Distribution of Tin Cans 


HE ubiquitous American tin can is 
TT proving in its way a kind of a uni- 
versal civilizer, since it is found doing 
duty for a variety of purposes in almost 
every country on the face of the earth. 
In Japan tomato cans are utilized as flower 
pots, in Chins salmon cans are used as 
soup ladles, and in the Himalayas painted 
tin cans se-ve as head-dresses for idols. 
South Sea belles use tin cans as hand 
mirrors, while Patagonian chiefs wear 
them suspended about their necks as orna- 
ments. The Eskimos use peach cans for 
bird-traps — the bright flashing of the tin 
on the top of a pole attracting the curiosity 
of the birds, so that they are induced to 
fly close to the hunters. A queer sort of 
drum was found by one explorer in the 
Terra del Fuego Islands made out of tin 
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cans. In Turkey Standard Oil cans are 
commonly used in the place of pails to 
carry water, or, battered out, are em- 
ployed for sheathing on huts. Tin plate. 
has been manufactured in America since 
1892, and tin cans have been made fora 
longer period. This industry is now one 
of the most important in the world. Every 
month America makes enough tin cans to 
belt the globe, if the sides were spread 
open. Last yearupwards of twelve hun- 
dred million tin cans were manufactured, 
the contents of which would support all 
the standing armies of the world for sev- 
eral years. There are upwards of two 
thousand canneries in the United States, 
and they annually put up nearly one hun- 
dred million dollars worth of canned goods. 
As a result of this Americans have be- 
come, for better or worse, largely a tin 
can people, with their food cooked at 
central factories more and more, instead 
of in individual kitchens. 


Progress in Civil Service 


rWNHE annual report of the United States 

Civil Service Commission shows that 
the Commission held during the past year 
689 different kinds of examinations, of 
which 248 were educational tests for va- 
rious clerical, professional, technical, and 
scientific positions, and 441 were non-edu- 
cational tests for mechanical trades and 
other positions. In the educational exam- 
inations 84,191 persons competed, and 
59,115 passed the ordeal, while 37,853 per- 
sons took the non-educational examina- 
tions, and 35,920 passed. As compared 
with the previous year there was a de- 
crease in the number examined of 26,696, 
and an increase of 1,184 in the number 
appointed. The Commission attributed 
this falling off in the number of compet- 
itors to the favorable industrial conditions 
which have obtained throughout the coun- 
try. The report calls attention to the 
discontinuance of the practice of levying 
political assessments on Government em- 
ployees, but states that there is still too 
great a disposition on the part of persons 
in the classified service to participate ac- 
tively in politics, in spite of the orders of 
the Chief Executive, to the detriment of 
the service. 


Cost of Warships 


CCORDING to the annual report of 
Paymaster General H. T. B. Harris 

it cost $19,604,749 to keep the ships of 
the United States in commission during 
the past fiscal year. The battleship 
‘“Ohio’’ was the most expensive craft, 
for the cost of putting her into commission 
and of keeping her in service for the 
twelve months amounted to $714,245. On 
the armored cruiser ‘‘ Colorado ’’ $524,057 
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was expended. The cruiser ‘‘Chicago,’’ 
one of the first ships of the new Navy, 
cost $387,794 to keep afloat and on active 
duty. The brand-new armored cruiser 
** Pennsylvania ’’ cost $521,343 to commis- 


sion and run last year. The building of 
new ships, including labor and material, 
cost the Government during the year $31,- 
764,556, while repairs to ships amounted 
to $25,550,309. The sum of $262,034 was 
expended on the Naval Militia of the 
States. As an evidence of the thrift of 
the blue-jackets it may be mentioned that 
during the past fiscal year they deposited 
with the paymasters the sum of $636,980. 
The report expresses gratification over 
the practical elimination of the middleman 
and speculator in bidding for naval sup- 
plies, and over the fact that the number 
of reputable dealers and manufacturers 
not heretofore dealing with the Navy has 
materially increased. 


Light of the Stars 


rYWNHE stars have always excited, and 
| probably will always continue to ex- 
cite, the wonder of men, and afford occa- 
sion for astronomical investigation mixed 
with a kind of curious imagination which 
may be set down as pure though fascina- 
ting speculation. Various attempts have 
been made, for instance, to estimate the 
light of the stars. Inthe northern hemi- 
sphere Argelander has registered 324,000 
stars down to the 94 magnitude ; and, 
with the aid of the best photometric data, 
Agnes M. Clerk’s new ‘‘ System of the 
Stars ’’ gives the sum of the light of these 
northern stars as equivalent to 1-440 of 
full moonlight ; and the total light of all 
stars similarly enumerated in both hemi- 
spheres, to the number of about 900,000, is 
roughly placed at 1-180 of the lunar bright- 
ness. The scattered light of still fainter 
celestial bodies is scarcely to be evoluted. 
By a photographic method Sir William 
Abney in 1896 rated the total starlight of 
both hemispheres at 1-100 of full moon- 
light ; and in 1901 Professor Newcomb, 
from visual observations of diffused sky 
radiance, fixed the light power of all stars 
at just 728 times that of Capella, or 1-89 
of the light of the full moon. It is not 
certain, however, that the sky would be 
totally dark if allthe stars were blotted 
out. Certain processes make the upper 
atmosphere strongly luminous at times, 
and it cannot be proved that this light is 
ever absent. 


Output of Shipyards Increasing 


rWNHE forthcoming annua! report of the 

Commissioner of Navigation shows 
in its advance figures that the shipbuilders 
of the country have been sharing in the 
wave of prosperity which is the present 
wonder of the world. In the last fiscal 
year the American shipyards completed 
1,221 vessels, of an aggregate tonnage of 
418,745, as compared with the 1,102 ves- 
sels and 330,316 tons reported for the pre- 
vious year. The work still in progress in 
the yards justifies the prediction that the 
output for the current year will reach 500,- 
000 tons, the largest since 1855. Nearly 70 
per cent. of the entire tonnage construct- 
ed consists of iron and steel vessels, and 
no fewer than forty-five vessels, with an 
accredited tonnage of 183,263, were built 
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in shipyards on the Delaware. Never be- 
fore in the history of the country have so 
many ocean steamships been under con- 
struction at the same time — thirty-twoin 
process of building on July 1 last, as 
against only seven under contract or con- 
struction the year before. All this hasa 
significant bearing on questions relating 
to the further development of the Amer- 
ican marine which are to come before 
Congress. 





Fisheries of the United States 


CCORDING to figures just at hand 
y Massachusetts led the country last 
year in the production of salted cod, with 
an output of 37,913,154 pounds, valued at 
$2,511,159 — more than three times the 
combined output of all the other States. 
The canning and preserving of fish, in 
which 373 establishments, employing 6,959 
wage earners, were engaged last year, 
comes next in importance, as an industry 
of the country, to the canning and pre- 
serving of fruits and vegetables. Alaska, 
because of its salmon canneries (the value 
of whose output was $7,618,579) led in the 
production of canned and preserved fish. 
The State of Washington came second in 
salmon canning, reporting products valued 
at $2,431,605, or less than one-third the 
amount reported by Alaska. The total 
value of the salmon canned in the 
United States was $11,843,521. The can- 
ning of sardines is confined chiefly to the 
State of Maine, which reported products 
to the extent of $4,291,324, the total for 
the United States being only $4,380,498. 
The total value of fish in the United States 
was $25,547,075, of which canned fish con- 
stituted $16,983,779, smoked fish $2,363,740, 
and salted fish $6,200,556. The value of 
canned oysters amounted to $3,799, 412. 


Roosevelt-Storer Correspondence 


; ELLAMY STORER, who on March 
B 20 last was summarily removed 
from the post of United States Ambassa- 
dor to Vienna, has retaliated upon Presi- 
dent Roosevelt in a sensational manner by 
addressing a long letter to the President 
and his Cabinet, giving copies of the pri- 
vate correspondence that has passed be- 
tween the President and Mr. and Mrs. 
Storer relative to a number of matters of 
interest to Roman Catholics. It appears 
from this correspondence that Mr. and Mrs. 
Storer, who are ardent Romanists, though 
apparently of the more enlightened Amer- 
ican type, were not averse to utilizing the 
President’s influence to favor their own 
ecclesiastical projects, which included the 
obtaining of a cardinal’s hat for Archbishop 
Ireland; and that the President, begin- 
ning from the time when he was Governor 
of New York State, familiarly wrote to 
them, as trusted friends, with respect to 
this and other matters, approving of the 
Archbishop’s Americanism, and person- 
ally desiring his appointment, as he would 
that of a Methodist or an Episcopalian to 
a bishopric, but abstaining as President 
from officially communicating such a pref- 
erence to the Vatican. It is clear that 
what the President wrote, whether dis- 
creetly or not, he sincerely believed would 
subserve the interests of an enlightened 
Americanism, but that later he became 
not unnaturally fearful lest his confidence 
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would be abused, and dreaded the public 
tion of his letters, since he knew th 
would be perverted, as is now proving | 
be the case in many quarters, into can 
paign documents against him and } 
party. The anti-Roosevelt papers ha, 
made great capital out of the letters, 
despite the fact that President McKinley 
made some overtures to Rome anent the 
vexed Philippine question, thus setting a 
kind of precedent for a quasi-diplomatic 
procedure which has continued since the 
battle of Manila Bay. 

In reply President Roosevelt has made 
public a long letter to Secretary Root, in 
which he says that Mr. Storer misused his 
friendship, playing him false as ambassa- 
dor, and then sought revenge for the 
cabled dismissal. The President states that 
he did not resent the actions of the Storers 
until it became evident that they were 
likely to injure American interests. He 
emphatically denies that he or President 
McKinley ever asked for the appointment 
of Archbishop Ireland, and supplies letters 
which Mr. Storer suppressed. As we go 
to press Mr. Storer publishes a rejoinder 
in which he insists that he was an em- 
issary to the Pope. The Vatican, how- 
ever, semi-officially denies that the Presi- 
dent had asked for anything through of- 
ficial channels. The New York Globe, 
commenting on the matter, detects ‘‘ the 
woman as the leader of the deed,’’ alludes 
to ‘‘Mrs. Storer’s gratuitous negotiations 
with the Vatican,’’ and says: ‘‘ More gal- 
lant and devoted as a husband than dis- 
creet as a public officer, Mr. Storer took 
full responsibility for his wife’s meddle- 
someness, and thus ended his diplomatic 
career.’’ 


Nobel Prize to President Roosevelt 


rWNHE Norwegian Parliament has con- 

ferred the Nobel Peace Prize on 
President Roosevelt. The American Min- 
ister, Mr. Pierce, who was much affected 
by the decision, thanked the Parliament 
in the name of the President. The award 
he said would deeply appeal to the hearts 
of the American people. He then read a 
letter from President Roosevelt express- 
ing his profound thanks. The prize is 
awarded to President Roosevelt in recog- 
nition of his services in bringing about 
the ending of the Russo-Japanese War. 
The Peace prize went last year to Bar- 
oness von Suttner of Vienna. It was 
founded by the will of Alfred Bern- 
hard Nobel, the richest man in Sweden, 
who died ten years ago last Monday. A 
certain irony attaches to the foundation, 
since the Nobel fortune was chiefly made 
in the manufacture and sale of war mate- 
rial. Each year a prize is awarded to that 
person who in the opinion of the constitut- 
ed judges has made the most important 
discovery in physics or chemistry or med- 
icine, or written the most valuable literary 
work, or performed the most useful serv- 
ice in promoting peace among his fellow 
men. President Roosevelt has announcet 
that he will devote the $40,009, or there- 
abouts, that constitutes the prize to estab- 
lish at Washington a permanent industrial 
peace committee, with the view of main- 
taining righteous peace in the industrial 
world, which he considers to be as impor- 
tant as to maintain peace in the world of 
nations. 
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Around the 


LANDING AT JOPPA 


’ E had read and heard so much about 
\\ the difficulty of landing at Joppa, 
because there was no wharf and because 
the sea was likely to be turbulent, that 
we were not a little apprehensive of the 
experience ; but the waters were perfect- 
ly calm, and we found no trouble along the 
lines anticipated. We were again taught, 
however, the truth of the statement, 
more forcible than elegant : ‘‘ You cannot 
hustle the East.’’ Though we dropped 
anchor in the harbor at 9.30 A. M., we 
were not landed until after 1 P.M. Why? 
Simply because we had come under the au- 
thority of the Turkish Government, and 
must bow to the will of Turkish officials. 
Our train was to leave for Jerusalem at 
12.45, and we desired very ardently to 
spend the next day, which was Sunday, in 
the historic city ; but appeal and expostu- 
lation with those responsible had no more 
effect than upon stone. The cabin pas- 
sengers would not be landed until the 
steerage had been taken ashore and fumi- 
gated, and so we were held over three 
hours on our steamer until that was done. 
Finally, on the payment of twenty-five 
cents each, and without the slightest in- 
quiry into our physical condition, we were 
permitted to land. 

Sunday morning we attended the English 
Mission at Joppa. There were sixteen peo- 
ple present, including the rector. He was 
aman about sixty years of age, and read 
the ritual like an automatic talking ma- 
chine, relieved only by praying for Kaiser 
Wilhelm and President Roosevelt as well as 
for King Edward. The following verse in 
one of the hymns touched impressively 
the hearts of two, at least, of the wor- 
shipers : 

‘‘ Though in a foreign land, 
We are not far from home; 
And nearer to our bouse above 
We every moment come.” 


As we listened to the kindergarten talk 
on prayer in a sermon which consumed 
twelve minutes, but of which brevity was 
the only merit, we were not surprised at 
the size of the congregation. 


RIDING ABOUT THE ANCIENT CITY 


Joppa — or, as the natives call it, Jaffa 
— isacity of 40,000 people. There are 
some 4,000 Christians and 6,000 Jews, 
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while the remainder are Mohammedans. 
The city is finely located and is refreshed 
and made comfortable by the breezes from 
the sea ; the land round about is very pro- 
ductive ; there is plenty of good water for 
drinking and for irrigation ; but wherever 
the Mohammedan so greatly predominates, 
one finds indolence, filth, and utter failure 
to appropriate modern business methods. 
This being the principal port of Palestine, 
much freight is left and shipped from 
here. Of course the railroad to Jerusalem 
is utilized largely for this purpose, but 
camels and donkeys are the burden-bearers 
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are well watered. Oranges are sold here 
at the rate of eight for a penny, and some 
twelve millions are exported annually. 
For a thousand years this has been the 
landing place of the hosts of pilgrims on 
their weary, fruitless and distressing jour- 
ney to Jerusalem. During the impetuous 
Crusade experiences and tragedies Joppa 
was taken, retaken, fortified, destroyed 
and rebuilt. It isa series of bloody and 
revolting chapters of history, applicable 
alike to most places of any size or note in 
the East. Who caninterpret it? As late 
as 1799 the French took the city and shot 
4,000 Albanians who had surrendered on 
solemn promise of safety ; and Napoleon 
has left a characteristic record here in the 








JAFFA — VIEW FROM THE SEA 


used by the natives of the country. It is 
impossible to go anywhere, even in the 
narrowest streets, and not meet a camel 
laden with his burden. Special care must 
be taken to escape him and his packs 
hanging on either side of him, for his 
leader or driver takes not the slightest 
caution in the interest of pedestrians. 
Sometimes as many as twenty are met in 
single file, tied together, bringing their 
load into the cities or towns. Dirty, loath- 
some, patient, and most indispensable of 
helpers here, how could these people live 
or get on without them ? 

Jaffa is famous for its gardens and 
orange-groves. Lemons, pomegranates 
and watermelons come to great perfection 
here. For several miles around the scene 
is one of great beauty. There are more 
than five hundred of these gardens, which 








MARKET-PLACE AT JAFFA 





fact that when obliged to retreat he had 
500 sick soldiers poisoned in the plague 
hospital. Let those who admire the 
‘* Little Corsican ’’ weave this horrible 
atrocity, with several of a like nature, 
into his crown ! 


BIBLICAL REFERENCES 


The first that we note, as we look out of 
the window of our hotel upon this charm- 
ing sea, is the story of the Prophet 
Jonah. ‘‘What!’’ — do my readers ex- 
claim — ‘‘ Does the writer believe in that 
fish story? Why does he not skip that? ’’ 
Believe it ? Certainly. While strange, it 
is not marvelous. The writer believes it 
because he believesimplicitly in the Deity 
of the Lord Jesus Christ ; and He, who 
could not dissemble or speak so as to mis- 
lead in the slightest degree, cannot be 
read fairly without the conclusive and 
overwhelming conviction that He accepted 
without qualification the Jonah record, 
and He draws a lesson from it in a most 
serious hour upon the grave subject of His 
resurrection. We reread the utterance of 
Jesus where Jonah took ship, and it has 
an added significance and stamp of truth- 
fulness : ‘‘ Then certain of the scribes and 
of the Pharisees answered, saying, Mas- 
ter, we would see a sign from thee. But 
he answered and said unto them, An evil 
and adulterous generation seeketh after a 
sign ; and there shall no sign be given to 
it, but the sign of the prophet Jonas : For 
as Jonas was three days and three nights 
in the whale’s belly, so shall the Son of 
man be three days and three nights in the 
heart of the earth. The men of Nineveh 
shall rise in judgment with this generation, 
and shall condemn it: because they re- 
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pented at the preaching of Jonas ; and be- 
hold a greater than Jonas is here.”’ 

What very hard work some people make 
in not believing thisrecord ! They cannot 
endure the sneer and sarcasm pointed 
against the ‘‘ fish’’ that swallowed the 
prophet. Really it is much easier and 
more natural to believe the narrative than 
to disbelieve it. But who that believes 
that Jesus iswhat He assumes to be, can 
for a moment doubt it ? 

It was at Joppa that Peter restored 
Tabitha, who was called Dorcas, to life. 
Peter was at Lydda (a station a little way 
up on the railroad) when Tabitha died. 
Nothing remains of the original Lydda, 
and the modern village is unimportant. 
This touching story is told in Acts 9 : 36-43. 
Tabitha is a patron saint here. A room in 
our hotel has over the ** Salon 


door : 














A SHEPHERD 


Tabitha.’’ Her reputed tomb and foun- 
tain are shown. There is a Russian church 
bearing her name, a fine structure with 
some good paintings within easy access. 
We visited it on a week-day. A service 
was in progress, in which three priests 
officiated, but there was not a single wor- 
shiper present. A gray-haired priest read 
the ritual, and a young priest sang the 
responses. We lingered awhile to hear the 
young priest sing. There was an entranc- 
ing melodiousness and sweetness in his 
voice that sang itself into our souls. We 
did not know the singer, nor was he aware 
that we were listening ; but he sang as 
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effectively as if the cathedral had been 
packed. We shall never forget that song. 
Thus, we imagine, the angels might have 
sung at Bethlehem. 

But a more remarkable event than the 
raising of Tabitha to life happened here at 
Joppa, and, reverently, we think it was 
a harder thing. For what is harder for 
man, or even God, to do than to overcome 
human prejudice, especially when embed- 
ded in the soul’s life-long religious and 
inherited convictions ? Here God showed 
Peter, in a special vision, that the king- 
dom of His Son was to include Gentile as 
well as Jew. The 
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ceive that God is no respeeter of persons ; but jy 
every nation he that feareth Him and worket} 
righteousness is accepted with Him.’ Here, in 4 
Roman soldier’s house, in face of the only grea} 
port broken westward through Israel’s ston, 
coast, the Gentile Pentecost took place, and on 
the Gentiles was poured out the gift of the Holy 
Ghost.” 


Here at Joppa where this vision was 
originally beheld, where the barrier of re}j- 
gious prejudice and intolerance was bro- 
ken down, we lift it again for Christen- 
dom to behold. Why so very hard to learn 
sosimple a lesson? Why the tenacity of 





Christian cannot too 
frequently refer to 
this epochal event in 
the life of Peter and 
the Christian Church 
(Acts 9 : 9-48). Dr. 
George Adam Smith, 
in his remarkable book 
upon ‘‘ The Historical 
Geography of the Holy 
Land ”’ to read 
which thoroughly may 
be better than to visit 
Palestine — thus real- 
istically refers to this 
fact : 


“ To Jewish Joppa Jew- 
ish Peter came; and we 
can understand that as he 
moved about its narrow 
lanes leading to the sea, where his scrupulous 
countrymen were jostled by foreign sailors 
and foreign wares, he grew more concerned 
than ever about the ceremonial law. While food 
was being prepared — observe the legal mo- 
ment — he saw, above this jealous bit of earth, 
heaven opened, and a certain vessel descending 
as it had been a great sheet — perhaps the sail 
of one of those large Western ships in the offing 
—let down by the four corners to the earth, 
wherein were all the four-footed beasts of the 
earth, and wild beasts, and creeping things and 
fowls of the air. And there came a voice to him : 
‘Rise, Peter, kill and eat!’ But Peter said: ‘ Not 
so, Lord, for I have never eaten anything that is 
common orunclean.’ To his strict conscience the 
contents had been a temptation. And the voice 
said unto him a second time: ‘What God hath 
cleansed, call not thou common!’ This was 
done thrice, and the vessel was received up into 
heaven again. The vision took place in Joppa, 
but the fact was fulfilled in freer Cesarea. 
Here on what was virtually Gentile soil, and 
amid surroundings not very different from 
those of Paul’s sermon on Areopagus, Peter 
made his similar declaration : ‘ Of a truth, I per- 
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religious and racial exclusiveness? If the 

disciples of Christ could but see again and 

appropriate this vision, what sublime 

fellowship for the saints of every name‘ 
would follow ! 

It is a pity to recall that even Peter, 
after several years, faltered and returned 
to his hateful and intolerant religious prac- 
tices. Indeed, there is only one person in 
the entire New Testament record who was 
large enough to embrace the thought of 
Jesus, and so fearless that he resisted all 
Jewish narrowness and encroachment, 
and that man was the Apostle Paul. Not 
to humiliate Peter or to magnify Paul, but 
to point the requisite lesson, we introduce 
the record which tells the rest of the his- 
tory (Gal. 2:11-14): ‘‘ But when Peter 
come to Antioch, I withstood him to the 
face, because he was to be blamed. For 
before that certain came from James, he 
did eat with the Gentiles: but when they 
were come, he withdrew and separated 
himself, fearing them which were of the 
circumcision. And the other Jews dis- 
sembled likewise with him ; insomuch that 
Barnabas also was carried away with their 
dissimulation. But when I saw that they 
walked not uprightly according to the 
truth of the gospel, I said unto Peter 
before them all, If thou, being a Jew, 
livest after the manner of Gentiles, and 
not as do the Jews, why compellest thou 
the Gentiles to live as do the Jews?’’ 
That Peter, as time rolled on, lapsed under 
peculiar temptation into the intolerance of 
his early discipleship, so that Paul was 
obliged to rebuke him, is a lesson many 
need, just now, to recall. Forit is so easy 
and natural, in later years particularly, to 
slip back into bigotry, unbrotherliness and 
suspicion. Let the whole lesson to Peter 
and what came of it, therefore, be appro- 
priated. 

The house of Simon the Tanner is shown. 
Dean Stanley, so careful and discriminat- 
ing, accredits it. It may be of some 
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interest, but amounts to little or nothing, 
hether historic or not. It is not prob- 
able that this one house has survived the 
waves of destruction which have deso- 
lated this city. Indeed, it seems incred- 
ible. We do not believe it. The fact of 
the vision would not be confirmed if it 
could be proven that it was really Simon’s 
house. The declarations of Scripture are 
not at all dependent upon such confirma- 
tion. To expect it is to put God to the 
test of working perpetual miracles of 
preservation of original sites through the 
centuries ; and just this He does not do. 
This craving for the identification of sa- 
cred spots is to base faith upon sight, 
which is incongruous and contrary to the 
whole system of salvation ; even if all had 
been preserved, it would not make for 
faith. Those who saw Jesus, heard Him 
preach, witnessed His miracles, and saw 
Him after His resurrection, did not be- 
lieve. It will always be true, as Jesus 
Himself said: ‘‘ And he said unto him, If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, 
neither will they be persuaded, though one 
rose from the dead.’’ 


GOING UP TO JERUSALEM 


At last, with our cultivated and every 
way qualified dragoman, Salem Maussa, 
formany years in the employ of Thomas 
Cook & Son, we get upon the train at 
Joppa to go up to Jerusalem. Salem 
Maussa is well known to travelers in 
Syria. He knows the land intimately, is 
a Christian gentleman, manly and com- 
panionable. He recently conducted Hon. 
and Mrs. W. J. Bryan through Syria, 
spending thirty days with them, and he 
shows with much gratification a post-card, 
sent from Lincoln, Neb., having the home 
of the writers on it, bearing date of 
Nov. 3, on which is written: ‘‘ Have 
reached home in safety and _ health.’’ 
Fortunate indeed are any parties visiting 








A WATER CARRIER 
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this land who are able to secure this 
dragoman. The distance from Joppa to 
Jerusalem is fifty-eight miles — first-class 
fare, $3 —and the train consumes four 
hours. Leaving Joppa, drawn by an 


American engine, with cars made half 
American and half English in style of 
seating, but comfortable, we are soon 
crossing the fertile Plain of Sharon, on 
which grows the Rose of Sharon, identi- 
It seems 


fied as the modern narcissus. 








WOMEN AT THE MILL 


strange indeed to look out upon the vast 
fields without houses or barns, with only 
here and there a flock of goats or sheep. 
The people live in the rudest kind of one- 
story houses made of clay, and grouped 
close together in a sort of circle. The 
many references to sheep and shepherds, 
and the love of the shepherd for his flock, 
is everywhere demonstrated. Whatever 
virtues or faults these crude children of 
nature may have or lack, they have al- 
ways been very tender with their flocks. 
Dr. George Adam Smith says that it is 
never possible to discover an unattended 
flock of sheep in Palestine. This fact 
gives even added force to the many refer- 
ences of Jesus to the shepherd and his 
sheep: ‘‘I am the Good Shepherd and 
know my sheep and am known of mine.”’ 
Several shepherds will lead their flocks to 
the same spring to water them, and while 
drinking the sheep of the different flocks 
will mingle; but when their thirst is 
quenched the shepherds will go away 
from the spring a little distance and call 
them, when instantly ‘‘ they hear his 
voice and follow him, and a stranger they 
will not follow.’’ The incomparable par- 
able of the ‘‘ Lost Sheep’’ is greatly 
illuminated here: ‘‘What man of you, 
having an hundred sheep, if he lose one 
of them, doth not leave the ninety and 
nine in the wilderness, and go after that 
which is lost, until he find it? And when 
he hath found it, he layeth it on his 
shoulders, rejoicing.’’ 


“ But none of the ransomed ever knew 
How deep were the waters crossed ; 
Nor how dark was the night that the Lord 
passed through 
Ere He found His sheep that was lost. 


“ But all through the mountains, thunder-riven, 
And up from the rocky steep, 
There arose a glad cry to the gate of heaven, 
‘Rejoice! I have found My sheep.’ ” 


The black sheep is seen as often as the 
white. Water is the great lack in this 
country, so that the term, ‘‘ thirsty and 
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barren land,’’ is especially significant. 
The water-carrier, with his pigskin burst- 
ing full and dripping from certain points, 
is seen everywhere. Though the burden 
must be heavy, and is carried long dis- 
tances, yet, as seen in our illustration, 
the man is genial and apparently happy in 
his toil. 

We pass no places of special interest 
and importance on the train, though many 
mentioned in the Old Testament are point- 
ed out. There was 
little or nothing of 
ruins or monuments to 
confirm the traditional 
stories which have 
been handed down, but 
rather there was dis- 
tinct evidence of an 
attempt on the part 
particularly of the 
Crusaders to supply 
every place to which 
reference is made in 
the Bible. Dr. George 
Adam Smith, though 
so restrained, cour- 
teous and dignified in 
his utterances, refers 
to those who are so 
intent on identifying 
every place named in the Scriptures, as 
** sacred site-jobbers.’’ 

After some thirty miles we come to 
know by visual manifestation what the 
oft-repeated phrase, ‘‘ going up to Jerusa- 
lem,’’ means, for we begin to climb ‘‘ the 
mountains which lie round about Jerusa- 
lem.’’ The grade becomes very steep, 
and the engine labors heavily, while the 
rate of speed is much slower. There are 
mountains on either side of the ravine 




















TABITHA’S TOMB 


through which we pass, rising precipi- 
tously from 500 to 1,500 feet. In all when 
we shall reach Jerusalem we shall have 
climbed up 2,600 feet. On our left our 
dragoman ,oints out on the very highest 
peak of one mountain the reported tomb 
of Samson. 

At the station the natives gather —a 
few women, but if Turks, with faces whol- 
ly veiled in black, as is the custom in this 
land. Who can describe these men? 
They are clad in seamed, tattered and 
much-mended gowns, mostly barefooted, 
with some sort of turban wound around 
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the head, legs bare above the knees, and 
often with entire breast exposed. They 
are of all shades of color, from the olive to 
the full-blooded African hue. They are 
revoltingly unclean and malodorous. 

The habits and customs of the country 
are stereotyped. It is enough for them to 
do as their parents did ; and it is well-nigh 
impossible to introduce any new labor- 
Saving or improved implements. The farm- 
er today plows with the stubby stick, as 
was done two thousand years ago. The 
women are grinding at the quaint mill as 
they were in the days of Jesus. ‘‘ Two 
women shall be grinding at the mill ; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left.’’ In 
these incidental matters one finds confirm- 
ation of the truth of the Scriptures much 
more than in the identification of sacred 
sites. 

But we are nearing Jerusalem. Again 
and again we have peered through the 
window of the car to catch our first 
glimpse of the ancient city. ‘‘ There it 
is,’’ says our faithful dragoman, and lo! 
we look, and the walls, the domes, the 
minarets and tops of the buildings, flash 
upon our vision.  Instinctively we say 
aloud to our ministerial traveler and de- 
lightful companion : 


“ Jerusalem, the golden, 
Mine eyes now are holden 
Thy light till I see.” 


G P. 


PERPETUAL SELF-GIVING 
6 ee pity of Jesus Christ was infinite- 


ly tender and timely. His heart 
was wrung with anguish in view of the 
persistent follies and frailties of men. 
He suffered in human sorrows, and was 
burdened by the pressure of human cares 
and anxieties. The  bread-and-butter 
problem had for Him a real meaning, and 
He could not afford to rent even a peas- 
ant’s hut. In all our affliction He was 
afflicted. But that which most pained the 
heart of the Christ was the supreme in- 
difference of the masses of men to the 
message which He brought from the skies, 
and their failure to think in the slightest 
way or with the least interest of their 
Heavenly Father. Yet Jesus kept on 
loving and blessing men, as if they had 
been thoughtful and thankful. His pity, 
too, was timely as well as tender, and 
practical as well as sentimental. It tasked 
itself while it taught, and walked in the 
way which it bade others travel. It was 
not proxy compassion or long distance 
sympathy. The divine Prophet of the 
world’s newer, brighter hope did not send 
a Gehazi with his staff, but went Himself 
on errands of ministry, even into most dis- 
mal haunts of untutored and unsanitary 
men. 

As for us, we, too, often telegraph our 
regrets and telephone our condolences. 
Our ministry is by post, by messenger, or 
at the most by fading flowers. Christ’s 
offering was the perpetual sacrifice of 
Himself, the constant self-giving of a 
robust and royal nature, spending and be- 
ing spent in the service of mankind. The 
pity of Jesus is to be in some sense and 
degree of modern compassion. We cannot 
equal His pity in quantity, but we may 
reproduce it in quality. The only usefuj 
pity is practical self-giving. Such pity is 
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always possible, such compassion is ever 
full of promise, both for givers and recip- 
ients. 


“The Measure of Greatness” 

Wei a Harvard professor, in a mag- 

azine like the Atlantic Monthly, 
discusses, in a highly satisfactory way, a 
theme so vital and moral as the above, it 
seems fitting that a religious periodical 
should at least say Amen. We can do so 
very heartily to Professor Shaler’s conclu- 
sion on this subject. It is a matter of 
large importance to settle rightly the 
somewhat complicated questions — What 
shall be the rank of our leaders in thought 
and action? Which of the successes in 
human endeavor is worthiest of admira- 
tion? A judgment as to the essential 
worth, the relative greatness, of our fel- 
lowmen is to a considerable degree the 
basis of moral advancement, the prime 
ideal that determines whether society goes 
up or down. An examination of the com- 
parative value of these ideals is emphatic- 
ally in order. 

The Professor assumes that ‘‘ the main- 
most purpose of man is the advance of his 
kind, and that the largest of all duties is 
to work for this advance.’’ From this, it 
is evident, he thinks, that the highest form 
of endeavor is that which most effectively 
serves to lead man onward in the direction 
in which his evolution can profitably be at- 
tained. The valuation to be put upon dif- 
ferent kinds of leadership, he maintains, 
should be other than that which is now 
most commonly assigned. He thrusts 
aside as distinctly inferior the more mate- 
rial and worldly valuation, that which has 
come down from primitive times, when the 
chieftain, the war lord, was supreme, fol- 
lowed closely by the divinator or priest, 
and the legislator or judge. These are all 
being shorn of their ancient prestige. The 
relative value of the contributions that 
men make to their fellows is being differ- 
ently estimated from what it was, it being 
based on the share of truth which they 
bring, and the importance of that truth to 
the art of living. The souls of men rank 
higher than any facts in the world of out- 
ward knowledge ; and successes in the ex- 
ploration of this nobler field of inquiry 
must be recognized as the greatest 
within the field of accomplishments and de- 
serving of the highest rewards of esteem. 
At present, the essayist admits, we are in 
the midst of a period when the external 
realm mostly commands attention ; but 
he believes there is to be soon a return to 
the field of human nature, and that realm 
will again receive foremost place. ‘‘The 
most of our kind are not naturalists, but 
humanists.’’ It is in the study of man 
and ‘‘ supremely in the problems of his 
moral development, that the masters of 
thought are to hold their place in the es- 
teem of their fellows.’’ The moralist who 
shows man himself and his relations to 
that which is outside of, or higher than, 
himself, will stand first. The supreme 
figures of the future, as of the past, are to 
be the prophets, hereafter armed with the 
methods of science, who are to reveal 
man to himself.’’ A proof that the sum- 
mit of greatness, in the intuitive judgment 
of mankind, lies here, the author finds in 
the fact that ‘‘only as men come to a 
higher appreciation of human quality are 
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they willing to leave their greatest teach- 
ers of morals in the same plane with them- 
selves. 

We gladly communicate the substance of 
this essay to our readers from a conviction 
that it is on the right line. Popular meas- 
ures of greatness are all astray and need 
to be corrected continually. As Phillips 
Brooks was accustomed to point out, the 
saint stands above the sage and the hero, 
The prophet who sees God and declares 
Him to men does them far greater service 
than he who merely adds to their material 
comforts, and infinitely more than he who 
is devoted simply to his own aggrandize- 
ment or emolument. There will be a re- 
versal of earthly distinctions by and by. 
Wise is itin us to anticipate that day of 
better judgment, and look at things now, 
as nearly as possible, in the light divine. 


Conference Sunday in Alabama 
a the mountain people were 


coming in wagons and on horse- 
back to hear Bishop Goodsell preach at the 
church in Edwardsville, Alabama, on Sun- 
day morning, not long ago, a small, low 
but long wagon dragged by two men 
stopped under the open window of the 
church. On the wagon was a bed, and on 
the bed a tall man, helpless with rheuma- 
tism of seventeen years’ standing. On 
going to the church the Bishop saw him, 
and spoke to him of his illness and of the 
comfort of Christ in trouble. Called back 
for a moment to his room, the Bishop 
found, on returning, that the wagon was at 
the front of the church, but the man was 
gone. Reaching the altar after slow prog- 
ress through the crowd, he found that the 
sick man’s neighbors had lifted him and 
his bed from the wagon and carried him 
above the heads of the people and laid the 
bed across the angle of the altar rail with- 
in three feet of the Bishop. 

The Bishop preached on the call of God 
for His lost children. He had no more 
attentive listener than the helpless man 
on the bed. As the Bishop showed how 
God began the call to the first pair, and 
how it had been made to lost souls ever 
since, the sick man murmured: “Yes. 
He has called me.’’ And when the joy of 
the soul in finding God was described, the 
man said gently: ‘‘ Bless God! I have 
found Him.’’ 

The Bishop was moved to tears as he 
heard him, and, turning toward him, ad- 
dressed him for a moment: ‘‘O my 
brother, as I saw your friends dragging 
you to the sanctuary, and again as I saw 
you lying on your bed here, I thought of 
that poor paralytic who was let down 
through the roof on account of the press, 
and to whom the Master said: ‘Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk.’ It has seemed 
to be His will that, for all these years, you, 
like your Lord, should know the ministry 
of suffering. But, brother, your day of 
release is coming. The promise is to you 
of the land where there shall be no more 
sickness. ”’ 

The man’s face shone with joy while he 
answered: ‘‘I knowit. Itis coming. I 
can wait. Praise the Lord.’’ 

Preacher and congregation were s0 
moved that for some moments the sermon 
waited on the tears and praises of a multi- 
tude. 
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PERSONALS 





r Miss Elsie Reynolds, sent out by Des 
Moines Branch of W. F. M. S., sailed, 
Dec. 1, to engage in educational work in 
Jabalpur, India. 


President A. W. Harris has announced 
a gift of $50,000 to the endowment fund of 
Northwestern University. The giver’s 
name is withheld. 


The husband of Charlotte Bronté, the 
famous English writer — Rev. Arthur B. 
Nicholls — died in Ireland last week at 
the age of 90. 


Mrs. William E. Dodge has given to 
the Children’s Aid Society of New York 
city $100,000 to establish a lodging house 
for friendless boys in Harlem. 


The will of the late Luke H. Taft, of 
Brookline, contains a bequest of $5,000 to 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at Ux- 
bridge, the income to be used for its sup- 
port as long as it remains a local society. 


— Dr. and Mrs. John F. Thomson and 
their son sailed from New York, Dec. 4, 
for Rio de Janeiro. They are returning to 
their work at Montevideo, Uruguay, after 
a sojourn of five months in the United 
States. 


— President Thirkield, of Howard Uni- 
versity, has recently delivered addresses 
before the Y. M. C. A. and the Men’s 
Club of Foundry Church, Washington. 
He will also deliver an address at the 
Forefathers’ Day dinner this month. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Carl N. Vance, for three 
years missionaries in Callao, Peru, sailed 
from New York, Dec. 7. Mr. and Mrs. 
Vance are returning to Peru, and will be 
stationed at Tarma, one of the newer 
centres of the North Andes Mission. 


Prof. Henry F. Osborn, of New York 
city, at present filling the chair of zodlogy 
at Columbia College, has been elected suc- 
cessor to the late Prof. S. T. Langley, as 
secretary of the Smithsonian Institution 
in Washington. 


M. Camille Flammarion — geogra- 
pher, astronomer, occultist, for many 
years the leading spiritualist of France — 
has publicly renounced his faith in all 
visible, or objective, phenomena of the 
spirit world. 


— Rev. A. H. Lambert and family 
sailed, Dee. 1, for Marseilles, where Mr. 
Lambert will preach the Gospel in the 
French tongue. He was for twenty-two 
years a priest of Rome. For six years he 
has been a missionary of our church in 
Porto Rico. 


Mr. and Mrs. J. D. Crowell have 
given to the Nebraska Conferences a house 
of seventeen rooms at Blair, Neb., and 
eleven acres of land (valued at $80,000) as 
a home for aged Conference claimants 
and superannuated deaconesses. The 
trustees will try to secure $50,000 for an 
endowment. 


Robert C. Ogden, a leading promoter 
of education in the Southern States, and 
4 well-known philanthropist, who recently 
celebrated his 70th birthday, was made 
the recipient of a handsome bronze tablet 
ata dinner given him in New York city 
by his friends last week. Bishop Doane, 
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Prof. F. G. Peabody, Editors Walter H. 
Page, Albert Shaw, St. Clair McKelway, 
and R. W. Gilder, several college presi- 
dents, and other leading citizens were 
present. 


— The recent death of Mr. William Lee, 
formerly of the publishing firm of Lee & 
Shepard, recalls the fact that in January, 
1852, the firm of Phillips, Sampson & Co., 
of which Mr. Lee was then a junior part- 
ner, rejected Mrs. Stowe’s ‘‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin,’’ Mr. Lee fearing that the publica- 
tion of the book would imperil the large 
Southern trade of the house. 


— Mr. and Mrs. Benjamin R. Duarte, 
appointed to the Madeira Islands, sailed, 
Dec. 5. Mr. Duarte is a Portuguese from 
Cape Verde Islands, and his wife (also 
Portuguese) is from the Azores Islands. 
More recently they have been living at 
New Bedford, where Mr. Duarte has been 
active in Christian work among the Portu- 
guese people. 


-—Rev. Dr. Stratton ha8 recently closed a 
very successful evangelistic campaign at 
Rochester, N. H., three churches uniting 
in the services. He is engaged to com- 
mence work with the Methodist Episcopal 
Church at Beverly, Rev. L. W. Adams, 
pastor, on watch-night, the meetings to con- 
tinue during the first part of January. A 
definite engagement for union services for 
this month of December has been called 
off, leaving Dr. Stratton open for an en- 
gagement for the next two or three weeks. 


—Rev. Ernest P. Herrick kindly informs 
us that ‘‘ A telegram received this morn- 
ing (Dec. 7) announces the death, in Chica- 
go, of Mr. E. S. Flint, for many years a 
prominent layman of the church at Ash- 
burnham, and widely known throughout a 
considerable portion of our Conference. 
He will be specially remembered by those 
who attend Sterling camp-meeting, where, 
for a half-century, he has been a familiar 
figure.’’ 


— Judge Leverett M. Hubbard died at 
Wallingford, Ct., Saturday, at the age of 
57. He was secretary of state of Con- 
necticut in the years 1887-’8!. For many 
years previous to his death he had been a 
trustee of Wesleyan Academy and had 
been actively interested in the financial 
management of the institution. Four 
years ago he was instrumental in forming 
the Wilbraham Academy Alumni Associa- 
tion of the Connecticut Valley, and was 
elected its first president. 


— Mrs. Katharine G. Kempt, who has 
just come from the Chicago Deaconess 
Home to Boston to increase the force as a 
visiting deaconess in the New England 
Deaconess Home, made a pleasant call at 
this office on Saturday. Mrs. Kempt has 
been connected as a deaconess with Lin- 
coln St. Institutional Church and Centena- 
ry Church, Chicago, and of late has been 
field worker for the Old People’s Home of 
Rock River Conference. . 


— Funeral services for the late Rev. 
Joseph Scott, who had been a member of 
the New England Conference almost a 
half-century, were conducted by Rev. H. 
L. Wriston in Asbury Church, assisted by 
Rev. J. L. R. Trask, of the Congrega- 
tional denomination, Rev. B. J. Hahn, 
D. D., pastor of State Street Baptist 
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Church, Rev. Charles F. Rice, D. D., Rev. 
W. R. Newhall, D. D., and Presiding Elder 
Richardson. Bearers were selected from 
the Connecticut River Valley Theological 
Club, formed by Rev. Drs. William Rice 
and William R. Clark, with leading clergy- 
men of other denominations of the Con- 
necticut Valley, forty-one years ago. Mr. 
Scott joined the club in 1868, and at the 
time of his death was the senior member 
of the organization. 


— Rev. Elias Wixon, for many years a 
local preacher of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, died at China, Me., Sunday, Nov. 
18. Mr. Wixon gave the strength of his 
life in heroic service in the unchurched 
communities of Maine. He was 86 years 
of age, and leaves a widow and four chil- 
dren. He was buried from the church in 
China, Nov. 21. The public schools were 
closed and the shops shut during the time 
of the funeral. There were present Rev. 
Messrs. Cochrane and Bradford of the 
Baptist Church, Pope and Thomas of the 
Friends Church, Presiding Elder Phelan, 
and Rev. Messrs. Purdy, Newell and Col- 
pitts, of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
A fitting obituary will be written for our 
columns later. 


BRIEFLETS 








Our Boston Letter will be found on page 
1592 of this issue. 





Any preacher having a surplus of Min- 
utes of the New England Conference is 
requested to inform C. R. Magee, 36 
Bromfield St., Boston. 





The Book Table this week appears on 
page 1602 instead of in its usual place. 

Reports of the reopening at Holyoke 
Highlands, the rededication at North 
Vassalboro, Me., the rededication at Ed- 
dington Bend, Me., and the unvailing of a 
memorial window at Yarmouthville, Me., 
have been received, and will appear next 
week. 





Under the tremendous pressure upon our 
columns this week, the department devot- 


[Continued on page 1604] 


An Error 


in the Discipline 
Corrected 


ISHOP ANDREWS, who edited the 

Discipline of 1904, furnished to the 

Christian Advocate last week, a correc- 
tion, as follows : 


“In paragraph 85, line one, instead of ‘ first 
quarterly conference’ read ‘third quarterly 
conference,’ according to the amendment 
accepted by the mover of the paragraph.” 


The Advocate gives the following reason 
why this correction should be made as con- 
spicuous as possible : 


“The year 1907 is the year in which the Fall 
Conferences elect their lay and clerical dele- 
gates; and the Discipline, as it now is, instructs 
the first quarterly conference to appoint a judge 
of election, etc., whereas the law as enacted by 
the General Conference says ‘ The third quar- 
terly conference’ shall sodo. Presiding elders, 
pastors and members of the quarterly conference 
should make a note of this. The Spring Confer- 
ences also should note the change, for it affects 
them as well.” 
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New England Methodist Principals 


A meeting of special interest to HERALD read- 
ers occurred on Nov. 19 and 20, when the princi- 
pals of the seven Methodist preparatory schools 
located in New England gathered at Tilton, N. 
H., to spend a day in conference upon questions 
of mutual interest pertaining to the management 
and future policies of the schools. The personnel 
of the conference included Dr. E. A. 
Dr. William R. Newhall, Wilbraham 


Bishop, 
Montpelier ; 
Academy; Dr. L. G. 
Academy ; Dr. C. H. 
Academy, Poultney, Vt.; Dr. Wilbur F. Berry, 
Plimpton, Til- 


Horton, East Greenwich 


Dunton, Troy Conference 


Kent’s Hill Seminary; George L. 
ton Seminary, and Frederick E. Bragdon, East 
Maine Seminary, Dr. O. C. Poland, 
representing Genesee Wesleyan Seminary, Dr. 


3ucksport. 


D. C. Knowles, ex-president and efficient repre- 
sentative, Dr. J. M. Durrell, field agent for 
Tilton Seminary, and Rev. E. L. Tasker, pastor 
of Tilton Methodist Episcopal Church, were also 
present and participated in the discussions. It is 
a noteworthy fact that eight of the eleven men 
named are from Wesleyan University. 

President Plimpton and his colleagues proved 
themselves to be royal hosts, and gave delightful 
entertainment to all. Monday evening was 
passed pleasantly in an informal reception by 
the faculty of Tilton Seminary in the parlors of 
President Plimpton’s new residence. Tuesday 
morning all inspected the seminary buildings, 
and especially the new gymnasium now nearly 
completed, and attended the morning devotional 
service in the chapel. To face two hundred and 
fifty bright young people who make up the stu- 
dent body of this school, and think upon the pos- 
sibilities for good within the reach of such insti- 
tutions, is a privilege which more of our people 
ought to improve. Dr. Bishop led the devotions, 
and Dr. Newhall and Dr. Horton expressed the 
admiration of all the visitors for the magnificent 
showing made by this school, congratulated the 
student body upon the opportunities offered 
them, and impressively exhorted each to do the 
day’s work faithfully day by day. 

The purpose of the conference was the consid- 
eration of those problems common to schools of 
this class, and the exchange of experience in the 
several departments of administrative work. Dr. 
Bishop, acting as chairman, called on Dr. 
Knowles to open the conference with prayer. 
Dr. Bishop was then chosen chairman and F. E. 
Bragdon secretary. Athletics was the first sub- 
ject presented, and Mr. Plimpton the first speak- 
er. ‘‘ The Best Management,” “ Supervision by 
the Faculty,” ‘“ Eligibility of Players,” “ Shall 
Football be Encouraged, Endured, or Prohibit- 
ed ?”’ were among the topics discussed. That 
athletics in our schools is a vital problem and a 
difficult one to handle, is indicated by the inter- 
est manifested in the discussion, and the fact 
that the whole morning session was given to this 
Agreement was unanimous on the 
following propositions : Participation in general 
athletics should be compulsory upon all students, 
but with the privilege of choosing the kind of 
sport tobe followed. The training table should be 
regarded with disfavor in secondary schools as 
not conducive to the best athletic results. It is 
highly desirable that the coach be a member of 
the faculty. Full school work and passing rank 
must be required of all players in interscholastic 
games. 

Finances claimed attention at the opening of 
the afternoon session. Dr. Knowles, the effi- 
cient financial agent of Tilton, gave an interest- 
ing account of his efforts to secure adequate 
endowment. for the school during a period of 
twenty years. The splendid record of the Sem- 
inary and its present prosperity stand as a 
monument to his marvelous tact and unwearied 
persistence. The general conviction, after a 
full discussion of many phases of the question, 
was that our schools have sufficient reason for 
being ; that -we. have only to properly and per- 
sistently present the needs and advantages of 
the schools in order to obtain the means for 
their support; that to do the work effective- 
ly there should be.two representatives of each 


one subject. 
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school constantly at work, one of whom should 
be the principal of the school, the other a mem- 
ber of the faculty, but without class work. 
Discussion of problems of discipline revealed 
a pretty common agreement in practice in the 
several schools. Student 
Self-control 
high ethical standards skould be the aim in dis- 
Much emphasis is and should be placed 


government is not 


favored. under the influence of 
cipline. 
upon the home life of the school. The practice 
of granting seniors whose rank and deportment 
have been high during the course certain priv- 
ileges and exemptions was quite generally en- 
dorsed, as tending to enceurage self-control 
throughout the course. 

Principal Horton opened the evening session 
with a presentation of some problems and ideals 
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Many other topics were suggested, but the 
lateness of the hour cut short the discussjo, 


Secret literary societies as existing in a!| the 
schools are deemed helpful, provided teachers 
have free access to them. 

Sentiment in regard to student help and self. 
boarding was divided, with a majority inci) ing 


to the view that, though in some ways undesir- 
able, present conditions in the economic world, 
and inadequate endowments, made it neces sary, 

The last topic to be considered was supery sles 
of the secondary schools by the General Confer- 
ence. All agreed that the importance of the 
secondary school is sufficient to merit more at- 
tention than it has yet received, and that desir. 
able assistance might be rendered by wise gy- 
pervision, but that such supervision to be effect. 


Front Row, left to right — C. H. Dunton, Troy Conference Academy ; W. R. Newhall, Wilbraham 
Academy ; E. A. Bishop, Montpelier Seminary ; L. J. Horton, East Greenwich Academy 


Second Row, left to right — O. C. Poland, Genesee Wesleyan Seminary ; George L. Plimpton 


Tilton Seminary ; F. E. Bragdon, 


East Maine Conference Seminary ; W. F. Berry, Maine 


Wesleyan Seminary 


Third Row, J. M. Durrell, ex-president and field agent of Tilton Seminary ; D. C. Knowles, treasure! 
and ex-president of Tilton Seminary 
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in the religious work of the schools. Unless 
our schools have a marked religious atmosphere, 
they have no sufficient raison d’étre. Religious 
services should be a part of the regular program 
for the week, and nothing permitted to displace 
them. The aim of the religious services should 
be primarily Christian culture, and only inci- 
dentally revivalistic. The Bible should be a regu- 
lar study for all students. Voluntary religious 
services, mission study classes, and the like, 
should be encouraged. The most effective 
agency in religious work is the personal touch 
of teachers and students. Several testified to 
the beneficial results obtained from holding 
Sunday evening services at the school for stu- 
dents only. 


ive would involve so great expense as to render 
it impracticable for the present. 

At the close of the evening session the ¢0?- 
viction was so strong that the conference had 
been of great help to each member, that it wa 
unanimously voted to make the temporary 
ganization permanent, and to arrange for another 
meeting next year. 

——God has made you after His own pla’. 
and He places you just where He wishes you 
work with Him to bring about the highe* 
results for yourself. He has given you eve! 
opportunity. Make yourself what you will 
remember, it lies with you. God can make ™ 
mistakes !— Alice Freeman Palmer. 
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The 


Hills and the 
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Snow 


JAMES BUCKHAM. 


rT\HERE are some physical sensations 

| that are wonderfully good for 
setting back the hurrying clock of 
Time, and the first whiff of the snow 
is one of them. The snow-smell came 
in through my casement, this morning, 
before it was even light enough to see 
the white glimmer of the landscape — 
so fresh, so pungent, with such an 
invigorating tang —a veritable ema- 
nation of Nature’s vitality and virility. 
I feel a new infusion of strength when 
I smell the first snow of the winter. 
It renews my youth, restores some- 
what of the superabundant spirits of 
boyhood. I welcome it — at first — 
with enthusiasm. 

At seven o’clock the contour of the 
hills came out clearly. My vantage- 
point was a window on a Vermont 
hillside. With a range of vision to the 
southwest, I could see Lowell Moun- 
tain, Sterling, Elmore, Worcester, in 
the dim distance Camel’s Hump, and, 
towering majestically over all the 
range, glorious old Mansfield, one of 
the most unique and impressive moun- 
tains ever heaved up in the building of 
the world. 

The snow has fallen heavily on the 
ridgepoles of northern New England, 
and all the hills are white, this morn- 
ing. How majestic they are, in their 
ermine robes! To the natural eye, 
snow greatly increases a mountain’s 
height and enhances its grandeur. 
White is invariably an enlarging color. 
A house painted white will look nearly 
twice as large as when painted any 
other color, and a woman in a white 
dress will take on the proportions of a 
goddess. Leta mountain be robed in 
a cloak of dazzling snow, and it towers 
above the valley with new glory and 
impressiveness. If the Psalmist could 
have gazed upon our New England 
hills in the winter, what an expanded 
spiritual conception of the immanence 
of God in nature would have come to 
him! The white mantle of the snow 
seems to clothe the hills, not only with 
purity and holiness, but also with 
majesty and power. 

[ once spent a week in midwinter at 
Conway, N.H., in the heart of the 
White Mountain country. It was an 
experience of spiritual uplift and joy 
that will ever stand out distinctly 
among my mountain memories. Every 
day there was some new aspect of the 
hills, some new and glorious revela- 
tion. The stately peaks were never 
twiee the same. The changes they 
displayed were beyond anticipation 
and utterly beyond description. No 
imagination could picture the kaleido- 
scopie effects wrought by light and 
1ade, morning and evening, sun and 
irs, upon those magnificent snow- 
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with a dazzling veil of snow. 


clad hills. I went away regretfully, 
wondering whether, if I could have 
stayed all winter, there would have 
been some new effect, some new glory, 
some new revelation, for every day of 
the season. 

I have seen the White Mountains 
more than once, in the summer time ; 
have tramped through them and over 
them before ever there was an iron 
road to the land of the clouds; have 
slept out under the light of the stars 
on the Presidential Range, and walked 
along lonely mountain roads at night, 
viewing glories unspeakable ‘‘ by the 
pale glimpses of the moon;’’ but I 
never dreamed what those hills could 
say to me until I lived with them for 
seven days in the heart of the winter. 
Then it was that their message came 
home to me, and filled me with a won- 
der and rapture which I cannot ex- 
press. 

Second only to that experience of the 
New Hampshire hills in winter is the 
mental record of a camping trip 
among these Vermont hills — a sojourn 
under canvas at the foot of Mount 
Mansfield, after the snow had whitened 
the mountain for the winter. I shared 
the camp of a friend for a few days 
after it became so cold that water 
would freeze in our drinking pail, 
every night, to the thickness of a quar- 
ter of an inch. 

We were camped under the north- 
west cliff, called ‘‘ the chin ;’’ and to get 
a full conception of an early morning 
view of the mountain as it appeared to 
us under its mantle of snow, one needs 
to understand the shape of the granite 
summit of Mansfield. The summit 
presents the appearance of a titanic 
face, tilted backward upon pillowing 
slopes and gazing steadfastly up into 
the sky. From certain view-points the 
resemblance of the entire summit to a 
recumbent human head is impressively 
striking. The forehead lies lowest; 
then comes the nose; and then a long 
slope of storm-swept granite leads up 
to the chin, which rises 4,389 feet above 
tide-water. 

Imagine this stupendous, uplooking 
granite face overspread in the night 
The 
morning dawns slowly, silently, majes- 
tically, revealing little by little that 
vast profile among the stars, upturned 
as if in reverence to the God of the 
hills. White and still as marble it lies, 
gazing up into the illimitable vault of 
heaven. One by one the stars pale 
and are quenched ; and now the gray 
dawn is touched with the faintest blush 
of rose. The great white face begins 
to glow. The unseen sun touches those 
marble features with shafts of light. 
The face is transfigured. It seems to 
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shine, as a human face shines, from 
within. The light that is upon it is 
like the light of a great joy, inspiring, 
transforming. Deeper and deeper 
grows the rose-color on the summit, 
while all below is white and cold in the 
shadow. Then a sudden flood of radi- 
ance breaks over all, and the mountain 
is a-light with the new day. 

Thus comes morning on Mansfield, 
in the late fall and winter, when the 
noble face of stone is glorified with 
snow. How often was I up before the 
dawn, for excuse going to the spring 
with my water-pail, but looking all the 
while to see the first rose-light fall 
upon that majestic face above the 
clouds — a picture never to be forgot- 
ten or obscured ! There are not many 
hills in New England, or anywhere, | 
am sure, whose winter aspect would 
give the soul such a thrill and such an 
uplift as this white-robed giant of the 
Green Mountains. 

But even the smaller hills are mag- 
nificent and impressive when crowned 
with snow. They are not only enlarged 
to the eye, but in a way transformed 
and apotheosized. We stand a little in 
awe of the familiar heights in their 
new dignity and majesty, just as 
we do of dear, familiar friends 
when some great sorrow or trial 
falls upon them, and exalts them 
with the consecration of a_ great 
spiritual experience. Snow expands 
and uplifts a familiar hill, just’ as sor- 
row magnifies and exalts everyday, or- 
dinary people. We cannot tell why, 
but there is always something beautiful 
and enlarging and redeeming about 
the storms of life. 

I once saw Sterling, which is only 
one of the foothills of Mansfield, 
framed in a window of a single broad 
pane of glass, with its summit and up- 
per slope covered with new-fallen 
snow ; and the impression made upon 
me was of something Alpine and stu- 
pendous. The relative proportions of 
the mountain faded away altogether, 
and it rose before me as a phenomenon 
unique and unrelated, a heaved-up 
mass of rock that represented all I 
longed for of mountain grandeur. It 
was the baptism of the snow that made 
it seem so great. Snow is the exalter 
of the hills. I wonder if the Alps 
would seem so unapproachably grand, 
awesome and supernal, if it were not 
for the perpetual snow upon their 
summits ? 


Melrose, Mass. 


——To do its building work, love must 
be able to recognize the materials for 
building, and that is just wherein true 
love’s peculiar power lies. It sees good in 
others where unlove sees only faults, and it 
seizes upon the good in such eager recog- 
nition that the power of that good is in- 
creased and multiplied under  love’s 
warmth. If we would have love and use 
it, let us set about this sort of building in 
the lives of those about us. No other ef- 
fort brings as rich returns. — S. S. Times. 
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SIDNEY E. BRIDGMAN 
A Tribute 


REV. FRANK T. POMEROY. 


LIFE of wonderful sweetness and 
L fruitfulness closed in the passing 
from earth of Sidney E. Bridgman, of 
Northampton, Mass., on Sunday morning, 
Nov. 25, in the 80th year of his age. 
Judged by the standard of the Master — 
‘* whosoever will be great among you, let 
him be your minister ’’ — he was a great 
man. His life was active to the last, his 
fatal illness being short, and it was a life 
of constant, Christlike ministry. He did 
not seek riches or political preferment, 
and the frivolities and inanities of the 
ultra fashionable made no appeal to his 
generous nature. His ambition was to be 
known as one who loved his fellowmen. 
The key to this ambition, though he had a 
buoyant temperament and a most genial 
disposition, was his love of Christ. 

Men were not slow to recognize the rare 
quality of his spirit, and it is not too much 
to say that he was the best-loved man in 
his native city and its vicinity. A local 
paper, the Gazette, says: ‘‘ Besides the 
grief universally felt in the city and up 
and down the Connecticut Valley, there 
will be mourning for him at points far 
away, for he had traveled widely in this 
country and in many foreign lands as well, 
and everywhere he went his forceful, 
sweet and original characteristics made 
him many friends.”’ 

For nearly sixty years he was pro- 
prietor of the leading book-store of the 
region, conducting the business on the 
same spot where he began. He was ap- 
prenticed, according to the custom of the 
time, when hardly seventeen, to learn the 
business, and such was his aptitude and 
industry that in five years he was admit- 
ted to the firm, his employer loaning him 
money for the purpose without interest. 
His lifelong devotion to this business 
greatly enriched his_ intellectual life. 
His early educational advantages were 
meagre, but from being a seller of books 
he became a reader and student of the 
best literature, and at his death had one 
of the best private libraries in the city. 
He was naturally from an early age 
brought into close relation with the most 
cultivated people in a region justly famed 
for its educational institutions and scholas- 
tic atmosphere. 

Mr. Bridgman was a prolific and force- 
ful writer, and hundreds of articles from 
his pen have been published over a wide 
area, to help some good cause dear to the 
heart of their author. The columns of 
ZION’S HERALD have often been gladly 
opened to him. 

He wasa pillarin the Edwards Church 
(Congregational) of Northampton, and for 
thirty years the superintendent of its Sun- 
day-school. He had the gift of persuasive 
speech, and used it freely in social religious 
meetings as well as conferences and con- 
ventions. He believed in and personally 
promoted a sane evangelism. He was a 
worker in the Y. M. C. A. He was deeply 
interested in education, and was the friend 
of Mary Lyon, and, later, of Dwight L. 
Moody. At his death he was the senior 
member of the board of trustees of Mt. 
lfolyoke College. From the first he has 
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been the stanch friend of the Moody 
schools at Mt. Hermon and Northfield. 

His home was the centre of delightful 
hospitality. Many are the eminent people 
of this and other lands who have enjoyed 
it, while a far larger number of the rela- 
tively obscure have felt its glow and in- 
spiration as it has been generously dis- 
pensed by the gracious host and hostess. 

Mr. Bridgman’s loyalty to his own de- 
nomination had in it no trace of bigotry. 
He was too large for that. Whatever’ 
would hasten the coming of the kingdom 
was sure to receive his sympathy. The 
writer can never forget the interest which 
he manifested in the building of the pres- 
ent Methodist Episcopal Church edifice in 
Northampton. The enterprise was of 
great importance to our local Methodism, 
involving a change of location from an 
obscure back street, and the abandonment 
of a dilapidated building, for a commo- 
dious modern church on Elm St., on a lot 
adjoining the campus of Smith College. 
The five years of that pastorate were 
years of struggle, and among the many 
outside the denomination who helped, 
none were more ready with purse and 
influence than Sidney Bridgman. When, 
at the close of the pastorate, it was an- 
nounced that the property was free from 
debt and money in the treasury, none were 
more hearty in congratulations. In the 
years that have passed since then he has 
been a steadfast friend of the church. It 
was my privilege in October to preach in 
that church, also to greet many old friends, 
and, among others, Mr. Bridgman at his 
place of business. He had aged since our 
last meeting, but the light of his genial 
presence had not failed. It has not failed 
now. In his Father’s house he is still 
about his Father’s business, and we shall 
see his smile and hear his welcome in the 
morning. 

Lynn, Mass. 


A VITAL CONCERN OF TO- 
DAY 


BISHOP WARREN. 


rWNHE notable event of the day is the 
| very general advance in wages of 
railroad employees nearly all over the 
country. This advancement amounts to 
millions of dollars, and is made for two 
reasons : Greatly increased cost of living, 
and a scarcity of men for that highly im- 
portant kind of work. 

It sets me to thinking about the salaries 
of the preachers, with whomI am more 
intimately associated. Ten years ago the 
members and probationers of the East 
Maine Conference paid an average of $6.36 
each for ministerial support ; in 1906, $7.37. 
The New England Conference ten years 
ago, $6.46; in 1906, $6.72. The New 
England Southern, ten years ago, paid 
$6.42; in 1906, $6.68. That is, the 
members of the three Conferences made 
an average advance of a little more than 
half of one per cent. in the amount paid 
for ministerial support ; e. g., a man pay- 
ing $5, ten years ago would pay $5.03 now. 
If that represents the increased ability, 
consecration and needs of the time, it is 
all that is required. 

But the increase in living expenses for 
actual necessities for the time is 25 to 40 
per cent. A salary of $800 then needs to be 
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at least $1,000 now, or it represents a cut. 

The intense practical business of the 
country meets increased expense and 
scarcity of men by increased salaries. [n 
some quarters there is a wail because of a 
decreasing number of candidates for the 
ministry. Laymen should look into all the 
causes, including unusual length of prepa- 
ration and unusual shortness of service by 
reason of churches asking persistently for 
youngmen. No profession cuts down the 
effective years in which to provide for ed- 
ucation of children and for the needs of 
old age like the ministry. 

Many churches ought to advance the 
support of their preachers decidedly at 
once. Is yours one ? 


University Park, Coll. 


Gipsy-Smithiana 


Among the inimitable bits of humor — with an 
implicit moral — which Gipsy Smith threw off in 
the course of his addresses while in Boston, the 
following deserve preservation. Addressing him- 
self to the type of superficial and “swagger ” 
youth which is quite common at the present day, 
Gipsy Smith exclaimed : “I was born at the foot 
of the ladder — that was no disgrace. You were 
born at the top — that was an accident. If you 
had been born at the foot you would never have 
reached the top, for you’ve scarce sense enough 
to stay where you are ! ” Speaking of his earnest 
wish that he might be able to do away with all 
traffic in strong drink, he cried: ‘ I’d choke the 
devil with the last bottle — and so get rid of two 
evils at the same time!” In the midst of his 
impassioned denunciation of the theatre, at his 
ecture on Thanksgiving Day, he suddenly 
stopped, and thenadded: “I told you I would 
give you a lecture — and now you're getting it!” 
Pathetic as well as pointed was the reply which 
he said he had made some years ago to a poor in- 
ebriated commercial traveler whom he met one 
cold night on a station platform in England, and 
who told him that he was the utter slave of the 
drink habit,and had been “ born with the devil 
in him.” ‘Yes,’ added the Gipsy like a flash, 
“and now you can be born again with the devil 
outof you!” A hearty laugh was evoked when, 
after telling how four missionaries whom his la- 
bors support are now working with the gipsies in 
England, he asked the audience in Tremont Tem- 
ple: “ Do you believe that is good work ? If so, 
hold up yourhands!” Almost all hands went up 
in enthusiastic approval. ‘Now, then,” he 
said, “‘write a check to help support the mis- 
sion!’’ As quick was his rejoinder when, in an- 
swer toa last appeal at one of his meetings, 
some hands were raised in the topmost balcony, 
and he immediately exclaimed : “ Now let your 
feet bring you down here!” (to the inquiry 
rooms.) All these things — and many others as 
worthy quotation — were said with the utmost 
good humor, none taking offence, and all hearers 
receiving them like a moral tonic. 


Gipsy Smith is no believer in a lachrymose 
Christianity, even though his addresses detail 
many incidents which move even strong men to 
weep. ‘“ There is as much religion in a hearty 
laugh,” he says, “‘ as there is in a dewdrop.” He 
believes that there is a place for sanctified hu- 
mor in public address, and he approves the pop- 
ular religious song : “‘ Let the blessed sunshine in!” 
Many speakers overdo the humor feature, and 4 
witticism that has no point to it is certainly out 
of place in the diction of a speaker on religious 
or moral themes ; but to note how humor has 
lightened the dark sayings of religion, and bal- 
anced pathos, in the speeches of the great orators 
of the past, ought to be enough to convince one 
that if God made man’s face so that it could 
laugh there must be a moral significance and 
utility somehow in turning men’s sense for dro!!- 
ery to spiritual uses and constructive ends. There 
is a time to laugh, as there is tu weep. 
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A Deaconess 


r¥X\HE observance of Deaconess Night 
| by the Methodist Social Union of 
Boston suggests a presentation of timely 
opinions and statements regarding the 
work of the New England Deaconess Asso- 
ciation. Some of these writers report 
notes of encouraging progress. There is 
something to porder in the paper by Mr. 
Douglass. There is no room for pessimism 
in anything suggested here. It is a good 
thing that there are those who foresee the 
future and can estimate the value of the 
agencies which are available to solve its 
problems. Those who feel the superlative 
value of any agency which can reach the 
home life and influence the young, will 
surely come to properly estimate the use- 
fulness of the deaconess. If there is a 
place in the church for the expression of 
tender womanly sympathy and unsparing 
service, then there is a large place for the 
deaconess. But why argue its necessity ? 
Paul recognized it in his commendation 
of Phoebe, the ‘‘diakonos,’’ and there is 
farther New Testament warrant for the 
work of women specially set apart for 
service. It is only stating truth, however, 
when it is suggested that there has not 
yet come to be an adequate appreciation — 
a New Testament appreciation — of the 
place and work of the deaconess in the 
modern church. We are troubled about 
an insufficient number of women offering 
themselves for the service. When the 
church awakes to a_ recognition of the 
harvest-white field of opportunity await- 
ing the deaconess and utters its earnest 
prayer for such workers, God will move 
the hearts of women to enter this field of 
service in increasing numbers. 
x ok 
The greatest interest just now is cen- 
tered about the completion of the new 
Hospital building. The struggle has been 
so long, faith has so often failed, that the 
enthusiasm about its early completion is 
correspondingly great. Since 1899 (almost 
eight years now) the effort has been go- 
ing on, and yet the interest has grown in 
arithmetical proportions, for in less than 
two years the fund has increased more 
than in the previous six years. Still there 
is need for generous giving, for $40,000 is 
yet needed to complete the building and 
furnish it free of debt. To allow the Hos- 
pital to earry a construction debt would 
be to rob it of the ability to do the maxi- 
mum amount of gratuitous work. Where 
are the friends who will add to the glory 
of Methodism and testify their sympathy 
with those who suffer by giving generous- 
ly to this fund ? It may be remarked, in 
passing, that up to the present time very 
little has been given to this enterprise ex- 
cept by people of Boston and vicinity — 
this notwithstanding no part of New Eng- 
land has greater demands financially in 
proportion to ability than Boston ; not- 
Withstanding, also, the remoter parts of 
New England have felt large benefit from 
the present Hospital, more having been 
given the past ten years in gratuitous 
service than the total of gifts to the Hos- 
pital from those sections. 
*x * 
And yet in our interest in the Hospital 
we must not forget the very foundation of 
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the deaconess work is the deaconess her- 
self, no matter how good the equipment 
for the service. At all hazards the Train- 
ing School must be maintained. Its equip- 
ment must be made adequate, its force of 
resident teachers sufficient. Young wom- 
en who volunteer for deaconess training, 
who have recognized qualifications for this 
service, must not be turned away because 
they are unable to pay the stipulated $100 
a year to support them while preparing 
for this service. Ten such this year are in 
the School. Where are ten laymen — men 
or women — who will be pleased to make 
it possible to train these young people for 
deaconess service ? Where is the large- 
hearted layman who will provide the $10,- 
000 necessary to free the Training School 
from debt for its recently acquired and 
splenaidly located and adapted property ? 


THEODORE A. HILDRETH. 


A Greeting 
MARY E. LUNN. 


Methinks that from the plains of glory 
four noble souls look down in deep interest 
and rejoicing over the prosperity of the 
deaconess work in Boston. I refer to Drs. 
Brodbeck, Clark and Rogers, and dear 
Mrs. Mitchell. I gladly unite my congratu- 
lations with theirs, as I remember with 
grateful love their words of faith and hope 
in the early days when the pioneer struggle 
was on. 

With tender recollections of the past, 
deep gratitude for the present, and large 
hope for the future, my prayer for the 
work is three-fold— that its friends old 
and new may continue to support it gener- 
ously, so that its beneficent ministry be not 
hindered; that more young women may 
hear God’s call and respond, bringing to 
the work not only talent, but a depth of 
consecration that shall keep its standard 
of service high, proving the blessedness of 
laboring only ‘‘ for Jesus’ sake ;’’ and that 
a marvelous outpouring of the Holy Spirit 
upon the work and all connected with it 
may deepen its power and widen its influ- 
ence for righteousness to such an extent 
that eternity alone will be able to meas- 
ure it. 


Brookline, Mass. 


Personal Testimony 
JOSEPHINE S. FISK. 


I am requested to contribute a few 
lines for the Deaconess Number of ZION’s 
HERALD. I thank God for so able an 
exhorter as Dr. Warren on the duty of 
the church toward our brothers who are 
sitting in thick darkness at our very doors. 
He who wept over Jerusalem must surely 
weep over our modern cities. The editor 
of the Epworth Herald says: ‘‘ The re- 
generation of the city is rapidly becoming 
a forlorn hope.’’ The ‘‘ Burden of the 
City ’’is a burden indeed. In the deacon- 
ess order, properly developed, directed 
and inspired, the church has an arm of 
power that can greatly help reach the 
masses and solve the problems. 

Now for a word of personal testimony. 
God has given me much happiness in my 
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life, but none so rich and satisfying and 
thrilling as that which has come to me in 
my work as a deaconess, when men and 
women have come to me and said: ‘‘[ 
was poor and ragged and hungry and 
homeless and hopeless and Christless. A 
deaconess found me and raised me up, and 
nursed me and fed me and clothed me and 
loved me, and led me to the ‘ Mighty to 
Save.’ ”’ 


* Still use me, Lord, use even me, 
Just as Thou wilt, and when and where, 
Until Thy blessed face I see, 
Thy rest, Thy joy, Thy glory share! ” 


Two Hospital Incidents 


A woman entered a hospital one pleas- 
ant afternoon, and was shown to her 
room. She was a timid little woman, 
one who rarely left home, and as the 
door closed on the friend who had accom- 
panied and remained with her awhile, all 
the terror of the situation came over her, 
for the surgeon had told her only the day 
before that a surgical operation might 
mean prolonged life. Here she was 
among strangers—she who had always 
been ministered to by her own kindred. 
The moments seemed hours — with no one 
to speak to — until the nurse brought in the 
tea tray. She afterwards tried to read, 
but the lines were blurred. Thus the 
hours dragged on, until the nurse came to 
see that everything was in readiness for 
the night. Then ‘‘nature’s sweet re- 
storer’’ came. The next day was even 
more lonely, relieved only by the calls of 
friends who left flowers to perform 
their silent mission. The followiag morn- 
ing, the preparations being completed, 
she asked the nurse if she might not 
wait until her own physician, who was to 
be with her, arrived. The nurse replied 
that her orders were to take her to the 
etherizing room. As the sponge was about 
to be applied the door opened, and with a 
glad smile she extended her hand to the 
nurse: ‘‘NowI am ready, my doctor has 
come.’’ The operation was skillfully per- 
formed, and her own physician was allowed 
to remain with her until she regained con- 
sciousness. A special nurse was procured 
for the night, who did all in her power to 
relieve the suffering, and towards morn- 
ing she fell asleep, soon to be awakened 
by the charwoman washing the floor be- 
neath her bed. The surgeon, physician, 
superintendent of nurses, each called at 
stated times; the nurses faithfully dis- 
charged their duties, though ofttimes in 
silence ; the food was excellent and 
daintily served; the hospital appoint- 
ments were almost perfect ; but the feel- 
ing of loneliness, of homesickness, who 
shall describe ? 


? 


* * 


The New England Deaconess Hospital 
bell rang. A deaconess answered the 
summons and ushered the patient into the 
office, where the superintendent met her 
with such a cheerful welcome that all fear 
of loneliness was dispelled, and she talked 
so hopefully that even the friend who had 
come with her was comforted and felt less 
reluctance in leaving herthere. The very 
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atmosphere seemed freighted with cheer- 
fulness as the nurses went their rounds, 
making each patient feel that, for the 
time being, this was to be their ‘‘ home.’’ 
The patient well knew that the ordeal 
through which she was to pass meant 
either a longer life or a life ended, and 
while brooding over it the deaconess nurse 
said to her: ‘‘At family prayer this 
morning a petition will be offered for you. 
You will not hear the Scripture read, but 
will probably hear the singing ; then 
when the chairs are pushed back, you will 
understand. Join with us in that peti- 
tion.’’ In answer to those prayers a spirit 
of joy and resignation to the Divine will 
came to her, so that fear was removed, 
and she calmly ascended the stairs, after 
speaking comforting words to her kindred. 
When consciousness returned and the pain 
was very severe, and the nurses were try- 
ing to relieve it, the head nurse entered the 
room, and, after a few words of sympa- 
thy and encouragement, said: ‘‘I will 
soon be off duty. Then I will come and 
sit with you awhile.’’ Before long she 
came back and, taking the nurse’s place at 
the bedside, she began telling stories, then 
sang softly. Finally she sang Salvation 
Army songs until the patient laughed in 
spite of the pain, and did not leave her 
until she was asleep. Those days at the 
Hospital were held in grateful remem- 
brance, and through many months of suf- 
fering the peace which came that morning 
‘*budded and blossomed and bore fruit,’’ 
and no murmur escaped her lips. Her life 
was a benediction to those loved ones who 
cared for her. 


An Appreciation of the Deaconess 
BISHOP W. F. MALLALIEU. 


Eighteen years ago this last summer I 
found the deaconess work well organized 
and well established in connection with 
our Conferences in Germany. In all these 
years it has. proved itself to be a necessity 
in our Methodist Missions in Europe wher- 
ever it has been introduced. It has met 
an imperative demand, and has accom- 
plished untold good in the line of evangel- 
ism, and it has also wrought wonderfully 
in commending Methodism to very many 
of the most cultured and influential people, 
who otherwise would have never known us 
except as a pitiful company of religious 
enthusiasts or fanatics. 

It was a happy day for our church, and 
for our work in this country, that we were 
willing to learn from our German brethren 
the important lesson of utilizing our in- 
digenous resources for the advancement 
of the cause of Christ in our widely-ex- 
tended fields. We have made the invalua- 
ble discovery that we have in our ranks 
thousands, yes, tens of thousands, of 
women who are ready at the call of God 
and the church to consecrate themselves 
to the noble and Christlike work of caring 
personally for the poor, the friendless, the 
sick, the dying, and also to the work of 
winning souls to the blessed Saviour 

It is an inspiration to think that we have 
women whose cheeks do not blanch with 
fear at sight of any peril, any disease, any 
form of depravity ; women who are just as 
brave, courageous and heroic as any men 
who ever ventured all that human hearts 
hold dear, even life itself, in behalf of a 
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great and good cause. The love of Christ 
and the love of precious souls for whom 
He died, throb in the hearts of these de- 
voted women. The world is made brighter 
and better every day by their patient, 
loving sacrifice, their sweet Christian 
spirit, and their persuasive example. They 
richly deserve the sympathy, the prayers, 
and the most generous support of all good 
people. Well may we pray that their 
numbers may be increased a hundred-fold, 
and that right speedily ! 
Auburndale, Mass. 


Self-Preservation, Or ------ ? 
R. S. DOUGLASS. 


The law of self-preservation requires ef- 
fort and sacrifice in the present to secure 
life and prosperity in the future. Is New 
England Methodism worth preserving? 
Are we willing to pay the price necessary 
to preserve it? All who feel any respon- 
sibility for our future should ‘‘ read and 
inwardly digest’’ the following figures 
taken from the Minutes of the several New 
England Conferences : 

For five years, ending April, 1905, the 
full membership and probationers in all 
the Conferences in New England showed a 
net loss of over 2,000. During the same 
period the membership of the Sunday- 
schools showed a still greater net loss — 
over 3,000. In the 1906 Minutes of the 
New England Conference the full member- 
ship and probationers showed a net gain of 
353. The membership of the regular Sun- 
day-schools for the same year in that Con- 
ference showed a net loss of 1,437. So we 
lost largely in the attendance of our young 
people and children, even in a year when 
the interest in our churches showed a gain 
inmembership. This record, if continuous 
in the future, means extinction. When we 
lose our children we _ lose our future. 
Surely just now the first problem for us 
New England Methodists is that of self- 
preservation. And the first problem of 
self-preservation is to get back our chil- 
dren. 

But how ? 

The answer is right at hand. No one 
who has studied our deaconess work doubts 
for a moment that it is our most effective 
agency for reaching the homes, and 
through the homes the children, of any 
community, and bringing them into the 
Sunday-school and Junior League, and 
thus in touch with the church. The testi- 
mony of pastors who have had deaconesses 
working in their churches is most emphatic 
on this point. If there were no other rea- 
son for sustaining and pushing our deacon- 
ess work, thisis amply sufficient. Are we 
Methodists wise enough and earnest 
enough to save our future by sustaining 
the institutions to which we must look for 
training and putting deaconesses in the 
field ? 

The ‘‘ Deaconess Night ’’ at the Metho- 
dist Social Union will create new interest 
in all our deaconess institutions. My plea 
at this time is especially for our Deaconess 
Training School as the basis of all our 
work. 

Unless we secure many more young 
women to take the necessary training in 
order to give themselves to this ministry 
of love, we shall greatly fail to meet the 
pressing emergency that is upon us. Un- 
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less we also make it financially possible 
for every suitable young woman who 
wishes to become a deaconess to take the 
course at this school, an increase in the 
number of applicants will only add to our 
embarrassment. 

At the beginning of our school year 
there were ten students unable to pay the 
$100 necessary for their bare yearly sup- 
port. We accepted them as students with 
the faith that the expense will be met by 
those who shall come to realize the im- 
portance of this work. Three of them 
have since been provided for by the gifts 
of friends, and we are anxiously looking 
for other friends to provide for the other 
seven. If our Methodist people, who at 
present know too little of this school, will 
visit it at Longwood, at the corner of 
Park and Bellevue Streets, and look over 
our work there, we shall soon secure the 
friends who will do this. Without such 
help the drain will be too heavy on our 
treasury, already overburdened by demands 
in other directions which must be met. 
We shall always have applicants who are 
unable to pay, and whom we cannot afford 
to lose. 

God surely will by and by appeal to our 
young women of culture and wealth with 
a personal call to this ministry to human- 
ity, and, if they heed the call, our burden 
will be lighter. But in the meantime how 
are we ‘‘straitened till it be accom- 
plished,’’ and we have a large attendance 
at the school and sufficient means to 
properly care for them ! 

The sacrifice that some of our girls have 
shown in entering the _ school, _ if 
it becomes contagious and is caught 
by our churches, will provide more 
than enough means for this work. 
Our churches generally are everywhere 
realizing the necessity of the work of our 
deaconesses, and calling urgently for their 
services, and we are powerless to meet 
these calls. May our churches realize as 
clearly the urgent necessity for increasing 
their numbers and for providing for their 
training and support ! 

What shall be our answer to this ques- 
tion of ‘‘ self-preservation ? ’’ 


Brookline, Mass. 


Deaconess Aid Society 
S. GERTRUDE MAYO. 


The history of the New England Deaconess 
Aid Society would at this time be superfluous, as 
its growth has been so remarkable as to make it 
well known to our readers. Perhaps those not 
identified with it, however, fail to realize its 
accomplishments in the few years of its exist- 
ence, or its rapidly increasing strength as the 
months go by. The attendance at the Novem- 
ber meeting of one hundred ladies, with no 
special business in prospect, is ample testimony 
tothe place it holds in their thought and inter- 
est. Many, familiar with its origin and purpose 
and nominally identified with its work, are com- 
ing to be dissatisfied with anything less than 
active service in its cause, partly, perhaps, 0” 
the principle that the star that is in the ascend- 
ency has the largest following. 

An important feature in the past two years 
has been the organization of bands of ‘ Deacon- 
ess Helpers,” comprising girls from twelve to 
sixteen years of age, whose duties are to sew 
for the Fresh Air work, and whose membership 
fee is placed at one cent per week. Several of 
these little circles are in flourishing condition, 
presided over by a superintendent and adviser 
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who is connected with the Deaconess Aid So- 
ciety. 

The main society has outgrown Greater Bos- 
ton, and a so-called “ propaganda committee ” 
has been instrumental in organizing a branch in 
the East Maine Conference, which is prospering 
marvelously, in spite of many disadvantages. 
Mrs. Patterson, the society’s energetic president 
and most efficient leader aschairman of this 
committee, has also brought about a lively inter- 
est in the work through the churches of Worces- 
ter, and most gratifying have been the results 
coming from this auxiliary. This committee 
also reports having visited several places con- 
tiguous to Boston, and the Massachusetts Con- 
ference of King’s Daughters. The last clause of 
the report reads: “It is the purpose of this 
committee to enter every open door until New 
England Methodism is aroused and interested in 
this department of our church work.” 

The mite-box agent has distributed 1,434 mite- 
boxes, whose proceeds, as the boxes have been 
opened once a year, have greatly increased 
the funds of the society. The next opening will 
be on New Year's Day, by invitation of Mrs. 
R. S. Douglass, at her home, 164 Harvard St., 
Brookline, where all holders of boxes are invited 
to spend a social afternoon. 

A circulating library, of which several vol- 
umes of Golder’s ‘‘ History of the Deaconess 
Movement” formed a nucleus, has become a 
factor of no little importance in the work. 

Biennial bazars, occasional rummage sales, the 
continual sale of various useful articles, life 


Deaconess Work in East Maine 
REV. T. W. FESSENDEN. 


The deaconess movement is establishing itself 
more firmly than ever within the bounds of the 
East Maine Conference. This is no doubt due to 
the good work already done, and to the increas- 
ing need of just such efficient service in our ter- 
ritory, which is rapidly assuming the missionary 
aspect. More and more the tender yet mighty 
ministry of these consecrated women is yielding 
precious fruit, and the prayer of our Zion is 
that the number of deaconesses may be multi- 
plied, that the neglected fields may be tilled and 
sown, and the fallow ground broken up. Such 
splendid types of deaconess workers as she who 
carried the practical gospel to many a heart and 
home in Dexter, thereby making the church an 
institution of greater power, and she who 
adorned the title of ‘elect woman” in gracious 
service in Caribou, and she who has been of un- 
told help and blessing in the large parish at 
Grace Church, Bangor, have all conspired to 
make deaconess work a necessity among us. 
The cry is, ‘‘We cannot do without them.” 

From all sides come words of praise and com- 
mendation for Miss Moorhouse, whose itinerary 
through our Conference resulted in untold good, 
and who, the presiding elders say, is just the 
kind of worker we need to put into fields where 
we have no pastor, their testimony being this: 
“She is exceedingly efficient.” Would that we 
had more of them! Deaconesses have been 
reared within our Conference, and we are glad 
to send Miss Harding, superintendent of the 
Training School, Miss Jennie Chisholm and Miss 
Smith to the great work as an offering of conse- 
crated womanhood. 

At the last session of our Conference a Dea- 
coness Aid Society was organized, and, judging 
by the correspondence and requests pouring in 
upon pastors, the officials of this society are 
rapidly rounding things into shape for definite 
and aggressive work. Delegates are being ap- 
pointed in all our charges, and as rapidly as pos- 
sible the work is assuming organized form. The 
plans of our Conference deaconess board are 
broad, far-sighted and comprehensive. Follow- 
ing a deep conviction, the board has decided 
that, in the future, the itineraries uf deacon- 
esses throughout our Conference shall be made 
by the board itself in co-operation with the New 
England Deaconess Association. This, it is be- 
lieved, will give a far more satisfactory out- 
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membership payments and annual dues, have 
brought to the treasury in the past four years 
$11,600. There has been assumed the expense 
of the building and furnishing of one of the 
wards in the new Hospital, and the ladies of 
Malden Centre have tendered the furnishings 
for the single room within this ward. 

Aid has been given, whenever needed, to the 
Home, Hospital, and Training School, in the 
way of small supplies not furnished by the 
Association. A little booklet, “‘ The Ocean Voy- 
age,” being a concise story of the deaconess 
movement, has recently been launched, and 
already more than five hundred copies have 
found readers, at a nominal price. 

Miss Slack, the corresponding secretary, has 
been tireless in her efforts to secure a repre- 
sentative for this work in every church in the 
Conference, and she has recently been author- 
ized to appeal to every pastor to see that sucha 
delegate is appointed in his charge. 

The social side of the work of the New Eng- 
land Deaconess Aid Society has been recognized 
to be of great importance, and has been espe- 
cially emphasized during the past two years, 
when numerous social gatherings have been 
held in the houses and on the grounds of many 
of the members. Interesting speakers at the 
monthly business meetings add much to the 
interest of the hour. These are held the first 
Tuesday of the month at 20’clock in the com- 
mittee room at 36 Bromfield St., and always 
bring something of profit to any who care to 
attend. 


come, and minister with a greater intensity and 
directness to our peculiar needs. A plan which, 
we believe, is of still wider significance is that 
recently adopted by us, viz., that a deaconess be 
appointed to work under the direction of each 
presiding elder in service at the needy points 
on their districts, these workers to receive their 
allowance from the Conference. 

Each district should have at least one such 
elect lady at the disposal of the presiding elder. 
It is the unanimous voice of those among us 
who have had experience with deaconess work 
that it pays immeasurably in every department 
of church work. Speaking from our own expe- 
rience in Grace Church, the writer has this to 
say: The Sunday-school, Epworth League, La- 
dies’ Aid, Junior League, and church member- 
ship at large have all been built up under the 
touch of a deaconess ministry. Homes have 
been brightened, lives made sweeter and souls 
won for Christ by the gentle gospel message 
and labor of the “little lady with the white 
ties’ who goes everywhere, winning them for 
Christ and the church. Time and space would 
fail to tell in detail the results of her labors in 
Bangor. May the deaconess movement prosper 
in larger and ever increasing measure, till every 
field shall have been cultivated into greater 
fruitfulness, and the abundant harvest summons 
us allinto a glorious reaping time, whereat the 
city of God shall be made glad and Zion shall 
break forth into singing. 


Bangor, Me. 


N. H. Conference Deaconess Work 
REV. EDGAR BLAKE. 


An interesting forward movement was inau- 
gurated by the New Hampshire Conference at 
its session of 1905. Feeling the need of strength- 
ening the work among the weaker charges, it 
was decided to place a deaconess in each presid- 
ing elder’s district, to labor among the churches 
as her services might be needed. The churches 
having the services of the deaconesses are only 
asked to provide their entertainment, and pay 
traveling expenses from their last field of labor. 
The Conference pays the allowance, one-third of 
the offerings for the New England Deaconess 
Association being taken for that purpose. Each 
presiding elder has charge of the deaconess upon 
his district and appoints her to the various fields 
as the conditions of the work demand. 
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In several instances the district deaconess has 
been sent to churches without pastors, and in 
such cases has done the full work of a pastor, 
preaching on the Sabbath and visiting among the 
parish on week days, until a regular supply could 
be secured. In every instance her labors have 
been signally successful. Several times they 
have been sent to charges to care for the work 
during the illness of the regular pastor. In one 
instance, one of the district deaconesses cared 
for the work of one of our charges for six 
months, during a long and severe illness of the 
pastor. The latter’s salary was saved to him; 
there was no extra burden to the church, save 
the board of the deaconess; and the work was 
carried forward without the slightest loss of any 
kind. Often they have been sent to the charges 
to supplement the work of the pastors. In such 
cases they engage in house-to-house visitation, 
going into the homes of the community with 
that peculiar helpfulness that only a deaconess 
can manifest. They carry cheer and encourage- 
ment, light and comfort, and often win back to 
Christ men and women who have wandered 
away. One pastor writes of the deaconess that 
labored in his parish for a time: “ A poor woman 
who had been sick a long time, and who had 
grown skeptical, sent for the deaconess, and 
through her ministry she was led back to the 
solid foundation and died in the faith. She was 
not connected with our church, and because of 
this the incident seems the more gracious and 
helpful. Another is the case of a shut-in, who 
had not seen a Methodist minister for years. 
Coming from another town, she was not found 
until the deaconess in her calling from house to 
house found her. She desired to unite with the 
church, and did, though she was not able to 
attend the services. A number of instances 
might be given where, through the children, the 
parents have been reached, and are now attend- 
ing the services of the church. Several families 
at the - have been reached through the in- 
fluence of the deaconess, and one blind man has 
found his way to the schoolhouse where services 
are held, and has fairly grown young again. I 
wish that her labors might be multiplied many 
times and her tribe be increased. It would be a 
great blessing if one like her could spend a sea- 
son in every charge in the Conference.” Similar 
reports come from all the charges where the 
deaconesses have labored. Our most serious 
difficulty is that we have not enough deaconesses 
to meet the calls of the churches. We could use 
a dozen, if we had them at our disposal. 

They have been especially helpful in evangel- 
istic work. Through visitation they have helped 
to prepare the way; by personal effort they 
have persuaded many to accept Christ; and by 
precept and example they have instructed and 
inspired the converts, and strengthened them in 
the Christian life. The Conference deaconess 
board said in its last report: “ Our district dea- 
conesses have given an aggregate of twenty-one 
months’ service to our Conference; they have 
mdde nearly 3,000 calls, and carried the influence 
of the Gospel to hundreds of homes; 177 con- 
versions are reported from their fields of labor. 
They have helped the pastors, inspired the 
churches, and have proved themselves a comfort 
and an inspiration to scores and scores of souls 
that needed the kind and gentle ministrations of 
a consecrated Christian personality. Your board 
is confident that the district deaconess is a most 
helpful agency in our work, and may be used in 
our difficult fields to the great good of the church 
and the glory of God.” 








Notes 


——A recent patient writes, saying that, while 
great things had been done for her in saving her 
eyesight, the greatest was the new meaning 
the Christian life had for her, resulting from 
the contact with those serving in the Hospital. 


—— In addition to those whom the Training 
School graduated in May, the enlarging demand 
for deaconesses made it necessary to secure 
workers from other fields. Of these recently 
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welcomed are Miss Mary Anna Taggart from 
Chicago, who has already won her way to many 
hearts in her work as superintendent of the 
Home. Mrs. Anna Hart Sandidge came from 
the Cincinnati Home, and after two months in 
field work has gone to Worthen Street Church, 
Lowell, until Conference. Miss Rebecca Bow- 
man and Mrs. Katharine C. Kempt came to us 
from Chicago, the former to help churches in 
short term service, the latter to assist in the 
Home. 

— A deaconess doing short term service in a 
country charge in New England reports at her 
final Junior League meeting an attendance of 
forty-six persons of about sixteen years of age, 
and twenty-seven gave their first testimony — 
and yet there are those who grow despondent at 
the outlook in the smaller New England towns! 


Another has gathered twenty-nine young 
men into a Sunday-school class — bringing them 
from outside the church. She is their teacher 
and holds their attention and interest. 

—— Another, beginning with the winning of a 
drunkard to the Christian life, now has the wife 
and the two daughters of the man —a happy 
Christian family of four — as church attendants. 

——AIt was the privilege of one of the field 
workers to help recently in special services for 
two weeks at Holland and Morgan, Vermont 
Conference. 


——At the recent house-warming at the 
Training School representatives of thirty-three 
churches were present, and contributed, as 
nearly as may be ascertained, about $200 worth 
of needed articles and in money. The banner 
delegation was from Worcester, Trinity Church, 
headed by the deaconess, Miss Carty. 


Although rain descended 
many were eager to see the new Hospital build- 
ing, which was in process of plastering, and 
under the escort of Mr. Degen and Mr. Hil- 
dreth made an inspection «f it. They were a 
happy lot of people, who recognized the com- 


in torrents, 


pleteness of its every detail. 

-The furnishing of much of the Hospital 
has been provided for by individuals as memo- 
rials. There remain yet two of the solaria, 
two of the ward dietaries, the diet kitchen, the 
nurses’ dining-room and china closet to be pro- 
vided for. Have youa friend in whose memo- 
ry you would wish to furnish any of these? A 
piano is also a necessity. It will be so placed 
that it can be heard in every ward and room, as 
can the morning and even song as the nurses 
gather round it. Who would esteem it a privi- 
lege to furnish a new upright of fine tone? 


Methodist Social Union 


The December meeting was held in Lor- 
imer Hall on Monday evening, with Vice- 
president Luce in the chair. It was Dea- 
coness Night, and the special guests of the 
evening were Rev. Wallace MacMullen, 
D. D., of New York city, Hon. N. W. 
Harris, of Chicago, Rev. Albert L. Squier, 
of Newtonville, the officers, superintend- 
ents of institutions, deaconesses, nurses 
and students of the Training School. 

The -invocation was given by Rev. Dr. 
Franklin Hamilton, of First Church. 
Twice during the evening Miss Mary Anna 
Taggart, the superintendent of the Dea- 
coness Home, sang solos with autoharp 
accompaniment. The Union were much 
pleased with her singing. Mr. Luce wel- 
comed the deaconesses, nurses and students 
in fitting words, rejoicing in their pres- 
ence, and telling them of the high esteem 
in which the church holds them and their 
work. He introduced Mr. N. W. Harris, 
of Chicago, referring’ to the noble gener- 
osity with which he has supported this 
work in Chicago. Mr. Harris is a banker 
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of Chicago, New York and Boston, and 
his reputation is so excellent that it is re- 
ported that he has deposits in his private 
banks of over $5,000,000 by people who 
receive no especial accommodation except 
security. As president of the Chicago 
Training School he has long been identified 
with the deaconess work, and has donated 
more than $65,000 for buildings for this 
work besides his liberal contributions 
toward their maintenance. Nor is his 
generosity limited to the deaconesses, for 
more than $170,000 has been given toward 
the erection of buildings and assistance in 
other church and benevolent enterprises. 
With his noble wife, daughter and four 
sons, he is a power for good in the reli- 
gious forces of Chicago. Mr. Harris said, 
in part: 

“It is to New England that we look for the 
best of citizenship and character. The New 
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graduates of this school have done has made 
this demand sure and constantly increasing.” 


Rev. A. L. Squier, of Newtonville, gave 
an illustrated talk on deaconess work, 
showing on the screen many views of dea- 
conesses at their work, of the home in- 
stitution in Germany where deaconess 
work was first begun, of buildings in dif- 
ferent parts of our own country, of the 
property of our New England Deaconess 
Association and the fresh-air work in Lin- 
coln, and also of many people prominent in 
this work, including the superintendents 
and secretary in Boston. The words ac- 
companying these pictures were historical 
and eulogistic of the work which has been 
done by this branch of our church in all 
parts of the country and of its equipment 
both in property and personality in Boston, 
His lecture would be a most entertaining 
and instructive feature for any of our 
churches. 
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Dr. Wallace MacMullen was 
introduced as a New Eng- 
lander who was always wel- 
come, and spoke as follows : 


“A Christian Hospital is mat- 
ter for thanksgiving —— an illus- 
tration of practical harmony be- 
tween science and religion, a place 
where Christian faith and scien- 
tifie knowledge walk hand in 
hand. Dr. Peabody has well said 
that the religion which does not 
include the region of pity within 
its territory is provincial. Phi- 
lanthropy is no substitute for re- 
ligion nor supplement to it, but is 
of religion’s very essence. Re- 
gions of charitable service are no 
foreign soil to a Christian, but lie 
‘ within the natural boundaries of 
religion, a home country whose 
language is the language of faith 
and which needs no apology or 
symbol or flag to bring it within 
the kingdom of God.’ 

“A ministry to pain meets one 
of the deepest wishes of the hu- 
man heart. Whatever our theory 
about pain’s value in the culture 
of character our wish is to be rid 
of it. There may be abnormal 











N. W. HARRIS 


Donor of Harris Home for Nurses, Chicago, and honored 
guest of Boston Social Union on Deaconess Night, Dec. 10 


England people, scattered over the United 
States, have been the prime movers of all those 
things that count for the betterment of our 
fellowmen all over the Union. I have a much 
higher regard for personal character than for 
riches and honor. I fear today that our greatest 
danger is our financial prosperity. I believe the 
time has come for the deaconesses to take a 
prominent part in the work for the masses. 
The deaconesses come nearer to the masses than 
the pastors do. They have demonstrated their 
ability to get into sympathy with the people. 
It was my privilege twenty years ago to become 
acquainted with Mr. and Mrs. Meyer, who con- 
secrated themselves to the good of the people 
without compensation. Later a building was 
erected, and students filled it, and later Wesley 
Hospital was established — one of the finest 
hospitals in Chicago. About 3,000 people are 
looked after each year here. About thirty-five 
similar deaconess’ institutions are now in this 
country. This is a great and noble work. I 
have heard today of the burning of a part of the 
Deaconess Orphanage in Chicago, which had 
been built in honor of my mother. There are 
now over 200 students in the Training School in 
Chicago, and the demand for workers is far 
ahead of the supply. The good work which the 


states of mind in which a suf- 
ferer clings to pain and glories in 
it not forits uses, but for itself, 
but if we are normal, we shrink 
from it. The name of the discov- 
erer of anzsthetics we immortalize with a mon- 
ument. The institution or individual that re- 
lieves pain is an angel of God. 

“And such a ministry carries on the habit of 
Jesus. While there was areserve, a caution, in His 
use of miraculous power, nevertheless it is clear 
that no sufferer could appeal to Him without get- 
ting His healing touch. Healing was so much His 
habit that sufferers came to believe they could be 
healed by just touching the fringe of His robe. 
And it is a mistake to talk of His healing work 
as though it were incidental and unimportant, a 
bait to lure people to spiritual things, a kind of 
sweet-toned bell calling attention to the mighty 
Worker that He might acquaint men with His 
spiritual mission. All such works though signs 
of power and of spiritual purpose were parts of 
the revelation of His beautiful mercy and His 
healing life. His healing habit was the inevita- 
ble result of yearning love and perfect health. 
And we in this and similar institutions perpetu- 
ate His habit and make men acquainted with His 
heart. 

“* Moreover, such a work agrees with the ulti- 
mate plan of God. While He gives us grace suf- 
ficient not only to endure pain, but to utilize it in 
the life of the Spirit, still He intends to do away 
with it at last. ‘There shall be no more pain.” 
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Gloom and glory may meet together in suffering 
ives. They do. But we shall be so glad when 
we can have the glory without the gloom. 

“But we celebrate tonight not only a ministry 
to pain, but the ministry of women. We are 
long past the day when any appeal is necessary 
for the toleration of woman’s activity. Lord 
Stanhope, at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century, when the struggle for religious liberty 
was engaging the energies of men, said: ‘The 
time was when Dissenters pleaded for toleration 
as aboon; they now demand it asa right; but 
the time is coming when they will spurn it as an 
insult.’ So, too, with the absolute liberty of 
woman to answer the demands of her nature 
and her God. Time was when toleration of her 
speech and aggressive toil was pleaded for; and 
then when the toleration asked as a favor was 
demanded as a right; but now ‘toleration,’ 
either as favor or right, is an insult. ‘ Tolera- 
tion’ is always a hateful word ; it belongs to the 
miserliness of bigotry; it is the supercilious 
offer of an intolerable egotism. Rights are never 
dressed in the garb of beggars; they do not ask 
for favor; they are not things to be tolerated, 
but to be revered. Not ‘toleration’ do we offer 
these earnest women, but salutation — admiring, 
hearty, earnest, grave, reverent salutation as to 
those who are honored of God. 

“If I speak a word of encouragement and 
cheer to these deaconesses, it will not perhaps 
be amiss. One of your needs in your toil is 
hopefulness. It is true that tasks may be 
wrought without hope in a spirit of dogged 
perseverance. You doubtless will be given 
specimens of just such toil in your visitations. 
But the sight of it is sad beyond measure. You 
cannot achieve great things without hope. To 
attempt it would be, as one has suggested, like 
trying to carve astatue with a hatchet. And 
this needed triumphant hopefulness of spirit will 
be threatened by the very work you attempt. It 
is difficult to gaze steadily at the sad signs of 
defeat and still sing the song of victory in the 
soul; very difficult to enter sin’s haunts and look 
upon sin’s wrecks and still retain that faith in 
sin’s cure which makes the nerves tingle and the 
eyes flash; difficult to look upon famishing 
multitudes and then upon our paltry loaves, and 
not be appalled by the contrast. How shall we 
keep erect under depressing weights ? 

“By having a rich personal experience, for 
one thing. Experience is indeed a personal 
treasure, but beyond that it is personal equip- 
ment for service. Our own souls are our exper- 
iment stations, and the results of spiritual cul- 
ture secured there will help keep our faith 
steady and our faces bright, and will make 
authoritative our recommendations of the hus- 
bandry of God. 

“And you will need vision—that vision of 
Christ which is offered in His own identification 
of Himself with suffering souls, the vision Sir 
Launfal had in Lowell’s exquisite poem. ‘In- 
asmuch as ye did it unto one of the least of 
these, ye did it unto Me.’ And if truly our 
wide-open, wondering, worshiping eyes get 
glimpses of the dear Christ in the sick and 
weary bodies, in the poor homes and darkened 
souls of those for whom we labor, will not those 
eyes flash as with the brightness of the dawn, 
will not our feet be like wings, and our hands be 
strong and eager and our hearts quiver with de- 
light at thought of serving Him we worship ? 
And that vision will bring with it the vision of 
victory. Live in the bracing atmosphere of a 
triumphant cause, and not in the vitiated air of 
the sorrowful circumstances which are around 
you in your toil. This will be possible if you 
live in the fellowship of your jubilant Captain 
who always lived in an atmosphere of victory. 

“And you will need strength. Your very 
successes will make that need apparent. You 
cannot enrich other lives without giving of your 
You often perceive that strength has 
gone out of you. Nor does that mean merely 
physical and nervous force, but spiritual force, 
too. Such reduction of power is not to be 
avoided. It is not even to be dreaded. It has 
in it personal as well as social benefit. The 


own, 
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strength is not a treasure to be hoarded, but 
distributed. If we save it for personal comfort, 
we shall lose it; if we lose it for Christ and 
men, we shall save it. 

‘But there are methods of renewal. There 
are circular processes in the spiritual as in the 
natural world. The clouds with which the sea 
fills the sky give themselves in refreshing rain 
to repair the sea’s waste. The God to whom we 
give ourselves in service comes to the soul to 
serve it. They that wait upon Him as courier 
before a king shall renew their strength. Their 
very service is tonic and nourishment. And 
what we fail to get during the tumult of battle 
we may get in the solitary hours of communion. 
We must not neglect the quiet hour. He who 
served men most, and died in their service at 
last, spent whole nights in prayer, and when 
His days were most crowded with tasks rose a 
great while before day to give His Father a fair 
opportunity to stock His soul with power. To 
practice the presence of God is a rare art. Itis 


the secret of power. We must learn it by our 
devotional habits. To feel the pressure of the 
Everlasting Arms is to be girded with strength. 
To remember that He dwelleth with us and 
shall be in us is to find in every kindly glance of 
the eyes, in every movement of the ministering 
muscles, in every throb of the loving heart, the 
stirrings of the Eternal God. 

“ And when the day’s ministry is over, and 
solitude shuts you in and weariness makes itself 
felt, He will be with you to restore your soul. 
William Arthur said: ‘In the ear of His believ- 
ing church the name of her God is music as well 
as thunder.’ So when you retreat wearily into 
the refuge of His presence and drop your souls 
into those strong hands whose fingers made the 
heavens, He whose bugle-call has summoned you 
to battle will breathe through your listening 
souls the sweet melodies of peace.” 


Dr. W. T. Perrin, of Melrose, pro- 
nounced the benediction. 


Deaconess Aid Society 


The severe cold weather of Tuesday, Dec. 4, 
did not hinder the women interested in deacon- 
ess work from gathering in the Committee 
Room at 36 Bromfield St., Boston, for a Deacon- 
ess Aid Society meeting. The president, Mrs. F. 
A. Patterson, of Everett, presided, and after 
devotional exercises Miss Beatrice Duncan, a 
student at the New England Conservatory of 
Music, favored them with an appropriate hymn. 

Following the usual reports the president read 
an enthusiastic letter from Mrs. Luther, of 
Worcester, saying that fifteen from that city 
came to the house-warming at the Training 
Schocl on Nov. 15. They are to hold a public 
meeting on Jan. 10, when Miss Mary Anna 
Taggart, superintendent of the Deaconess Home, 
will sing. They intend to support a bed in the 
D. A. S. ward at the Hospital. Mrs. Patterson 
also said she was permitted to address the re- 
cent convention of King’s Daughters (250 Cir- 
cles) on our work, and we may have some assist- 
ance from them. In reporting for the propa- 
ganda committee she brought the encouraging 
news from the East Maine Conference that 
their request is for three deaconesses, one for 
each district in the Conference. Mrs. S. T. 
Emery, of Newton Centre, mite-box agent, re- 
ported 85 boxes sent to that Conference. Mrs. 
R. S. Douglass, of Brookline, gave an interesting 
account of the house-warming at the Training 
School, when over $100 worth of donations were 
received, a large number of the gifts coming 
from Worcester. She also said that as many 
were kept away by the severe storm, the com- 
mittee, and Miss Harding, superintendent of the 
school, had decided to keep “‘ open house,”’ Tues- 
day, the 11th, from 10 a. M. to 10 P. M. Miss 
Mary Howe, of Newtonville, president of the 
Deaconess Aid Circle, stated that $60 would be 
realized from the “sale” at the home of Mrs. 
Charles Proctor, Malden, and the sum would be 
added to their fund for furnishing the reception 
room of the Hospital. Mrs. P. C. Baker, of 
Newton Lower Falls, chairman of the recent 
rummage sale in Boston, reported that when all 
the money is in they expect the proceeds to be 
$150. 

As the annual meeting occurs in January, Mrs. 
A.E. Lane, of Malden, Mrs. William Joint, of 
Lynn, and Mrs. Emery, of Newton Centre, were 
appointed a nominating committee. Miss Dun- 
can sang again, and then Miss Huntley, deacon- 
ess at First Church, Everett, was introduced, 
and spoke beautifully of her work in the church 
and among the children at the Fresh Air sum- 
mer home. She closed by repeating sweetly 
and clearly the 46th Psalm. Miss Taggart fol- 
lowed with the touching hymn, “ He is not will- 
ing that any should perish,” accompanied on her 
autoharp. Her singing is very effective. 


ADELAIDE SLACK, Sec. 
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Deaconesses of the New England 
Deaconess Association 


Miss ADELIZA A. Betts, Superintendent of the 
Hospital. 

Miss ORIANNA F. HARDING, Superintendent of 
the Training School. 

Miss MARY ANNA TAGGART, Superintendent of 
the Home. 

Miss ELLEN L. HIBBARD, editor of Deaconess 
Journal and resident teacher. 

Miss JOSEPHINE S. Fisk, intercessory deaconess. 

Miss CLARA M. BARBER, Italian Mission, Boston. 

Miss EpDNA C. Brown, Morgan Memorial, Boston. 

Miss EMMA S. ANDERSON, Swedish Church, 
Boston. 

Miss EDNA B. AVERILL, field worker and med- 
ical student at Boston University. 

Miss SusiE D. Co.son, St. John’s Church, South 
Boston. 

Miss EMMA HARBN, Chinese Work, Boston. 

Miss CAROLINE E. Hoxik£, Portuguese Mission, 
East Cambridge. 

Miss BESSIE CARTY, Trinity Church, Worcester. 

Miss ANNETTE LUNDWALL, on leave of absence 
to attend Tilton Seminary. 

Miss EMMA G. Woop, Stanton Avenue Church, 
Dorchester. 

Miss CLARA Woop, Grace Church, Bangor, Me. 


Miss SADIE E. HAGAN, Parkman St., Dorchester. 

Miss ALICE L. THORPE, on leave of absence. 

Miss JENNIE J. CHISHOLM, St. Paul’s Church, 
Lynn. 

Miss LULU HUNTLEY, First Church, Everett. 

Miss MARGARET N. ROBERTSON, St. Paul’s 
Church, Manchester, N. H. 

Miss FRANCES L. PASSMORE, Centre Church, 
Malden. 

Miss Amy F. FENNO, on leave of absence on 
account of sickness. 

Miss EmILy S. BARLOw, First Church, Westfield. 

Miss Mary V. GRANGER, Manchester District, 
New Hampshire Conference. 

Miss INA MorGAN, St. Luke’s Church, Lynn. 

Miss ELIzA JONES, Concord District, New 
Hampshire Conference. 

Miss GRACE SmitTH, Dover District, New Hamp- 
shire Conference. 

Miss EMMA AKER, Robinson Church, Malden. 

Miss LAURA DONNELL, Winthrop Church. 

Miss LILLIAN FLETCHER, Morgan Memorial, 
Boston. 

Miss CAROLINE SPEARE, First Church, Boston. 

Mrs. ANNA HART SANDIDGE, Worthen Street 
Church, Lowell. 

Miss REBECCA BOwMAN, district deaconess. 

Mrs. KATHARINE C. KEMPT, superintendent’s 
assistant, Deaconess Home. 

Miss MINNIE MOORHOUSE, field worker and stu- 
dent Boston School of Theology. 

Miss BERTHA C. MORRISON, field worker and 
student Boston School of Theology. 

Mrs. KATE M. Cooper, field worker and student 
Boston School of Theology. 


Miss Mary E. Lunn, one of the pioneers in 
this work, although not technically connected 
with it now, shares our sympathy on this occasion 
in her forced retirement because of illness.‘ She 
is now a resident at 272 Walnut Street, Brook- 
line. 





Rheumatism 
Is one of the constitutional diseases. It 
manifests itself in local aches and pains,— 
inflamed joints and stiff muscles,—but it 
cannot be cured by local applications. 
It requires constitutional treatment, and 


the best is a course of the great blood puri- 
fying and tonic medicine 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


which neutralizes the acidity of the blood 
and builds up the whole system. 

In usual liquid form or in chocolated 
tablets known as Sarsatabs, 100 doses $1, 
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The Turn 


SUSAN 


We are travelers all, through a country 
Never meant for our lasting abode ; 

As pilgrims and strangers we journey, 
And there’s many a turn in the road. 


We rest for a night in its hostels, 

But at daybreak we follow the track ; 
Only once do we pass in a lifetime, 

For no traveler ever comes back. 


Then why should brave-hearted ones falter 
When the road becomes flinty and steep ? 
Green pathways beside it may wander, 


As our course past its turning we keep. 


Are we lonely’since dear ones before us 
Have passed out of sight round the bend ? 
Yet courage! beyond the next turning 
We may greet a glad lover or friend. 


of the 
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Road 


Are we faint and sore spent with the travel ? 
Are we weary of bearing the load ? 

Our carriage and pair may be waiting, 
Out of sight, round the turn of the road. 


In the valley of sighs do we linger, 
Dark with yew trees that shut out the day ? 
Just beyond the next turn may be hilltops 
Where the sunshine falls bright on our way. 


Is there never a bridge at the river, 
Rolling on deep and wide just before ? 

At the turn of the road we'll discover 
There’s a boatman to ferry us o’er. 


And the treasures we sent on before us, 
The harvest from seed that we sowed, 

With our kindred and home will await us 
When we pass the last turn in life’s road. 


Thoughts for the Thoughtful 


The man who loves God and walks with 
Him has no concern at all.-with death. He 
has eternal life. — Louise S. Houghton. 


* 
* * 


Remember, it is looking downward that 
makes one dizzy. Look up, and your 
brain clears, your heart grows calm, and 
strength comes to you for every task and 


every emergency. — Selected. 


~ 
* * 


We’ve all got to go to school, I expect, 
and we don’t all get the same lesson to 
learn, but the one we do get is our’n, ’taint 
nobody else’s, and if it’s real hard, why, 
it shows the teacher thinks we’re capable. 
— Rose Terry Cooke. 


* 
* * 


On the one side we are limited and finite. 
The shores of our life are washed by the 
waves of private longings and personal 
passions. But on the other side we are 
connected with a whole continent, and we 
reach out and up and up into the everlast- 
ing hills where the pure white snowy 
peaks mingle with the skies. — Anon. 

- as od 

No storm ever breaks over the valley 
lands of life in which is not hidden some 
richer interest of God. Dark clouds have 
their secret mission, and man’s partial in- 
terpretation fails to disclose the meaning 
of the elements which enter into his little 
world. Behind the shadow a Father of 
love sits in repose who keeps watch over 
His own in every situation. He alone can 
bend each seeming adverse experience 
toward the glory of the soul in its reach 
after and destiny of perfection. — J. Mench 
Chambers. 


* 
* * 


A friend of mine one day brought mea 
beautiful mineral specimen. It was what 
the geologists call a geode. From the 
outside it looked like simply a coarse, 
round stone. No one ever discovered any- 
thing of beauty or attractiveness init. It 
had lain for years in a roadway and the 
wheels of the passing vehicles had scarred 





and scratched it. One day an unusually 
heavy wheel had struck it a severe blow 
and broken it in half. Then the beauty 
was revealed. Lining the entire inside, 
for it was hollow, was alayer of limpid 
quartz crystals, as sparkling as diamonds, 
that caught the rays of sunlight and broke 
them into ten thousand rainbows that daz- 
zled the eyes. Sowithman. Only through 
the crevices of the broken heart does the 
Christ light shine.— Henry Stiles Bradley, 
D. D. 


- 
© * 


Real happiness consists not in material 
things round about you, but in spiritual 
things within you. Not what you have, 
but what you are, is the true basis of a 
happy life. What you are determines 
your interpretation of the things without. 
You cannot but be wretched if you insist 
on pulling tomorrow’s burden back into 
the realm of today. ‘‘ Sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof.’’ It has been well 
said that no man ever sank under the 
burden of the day. It is when tomorrow’s 
burden is added to the burden of today 
that the weight is more than a man can 
bear. Never load yourselves so. If you 
find yourselves so loaded, at least remem- 
ber this—it is your own doing, not God’s. 
He begs you to leave the future to Him 
and mind the present. — George R. Lunn, 
D. D. 


* 
* * 


I am aware that nothing happens in this 
world which does not prove, if rightly 
understood, a challenge to the soul and a 
promise of eternal life. We ask, per- 
haps, the lesser and poorer gift; the 
greater is given; nnd we are made to 
partake of an inheritance from whose 
vastness we perhaps shrink. Asking a 
stone, we are given bread. To the eye of 
him who reads aright his own experience 
and that of others, all turns to spirit. 
Last year I saw anguish smite a comfort- 
able home where the things of this world 
were held enough for content. Since, I 
have half closed my eyes, blinded by the 
glory of that wakening sense of the di- 


vine. Out of that which I feared as most 
cruel loss for my friend came breaking 
and bruising, and after an infinitely 
deeper existence, for seeming loss was 
undreamed gain. In all that I myself 
have felt or have known through watch- 
ing others I find the triumph of spirit 
over sense, the gain on things unseen 
through the instrumentality of the seen. 
Each visible object is minister to the in- 
visible ; there is no dusty road of earth 
but ends in heaven’s blue, and our des- 
tiny is greater than we dream. [In all this 
earth, full of things beautiful and things 
terrible, there is nothing but spirit. 
Listen, through joy and pain and death, 
and you hear the beat of unseen wings. 
How can we ask for outer assurance of 
things divine when life itself is revela- 
tion?—ELuLIis A. ForpD, in ‘‘ The Chal- 
lenge of the Spirit.’’ 


THE PURITAN MAIDEN, PRIS. 
CILLA 


JULIA A. TIRRELL. 


bore Iconoclast — spelling his name 
with a capital I — is abroad 
in the land. Long since his destruc- 
tive battle-axe began shattering the 
cherished images of my youth. When 
he took away George Washington’s 
cherry tree and Barbara Frietchie’s 
flag, I thought he would be satisfied. 
Not so. 

Standing on the brow of Cole’s Hill, 
1 am dreaming of the day so long ago 
when the ‘‘ Mayflower ’’ started on her 
homeward voyage. Close by are the 
graves of those who have died during 
the terrible winter, smoothed level 
now and sowed with grain. Below, 
clustering about the Rock, are the Pil- 
grims watching the ship sail away. | 
single out the form of Priscilla, whose 
sad face shows that she has _ been 
“dreaming all night and thinking all 
day of the hedgerows of England.” 
Poor girl! Both parents gone, alone 
in a strange land, no wonder she says 
to the listening John Alden : 


‘‘My heart is so sad that I wish myself back in 
Old England. 
You will say it is wrong, but I cannot help it ; 
I almost 
Wish myself back in Old England, I feel so 
lonely and wretched.” 


A voice at my ear : ‘‘ She was no Pu- 
ritan. She never saw England except 
when the vessel from Delftshaven put 
in there.’”’ My face must have shown 
the surprise I felt, for the voice con- 
tinued : ‘‘ No record whatever of any 
Mullins, or Molines, or anything like it, 
in the English colony at Leyden. Why, 
you can see for yourself it’s a French 
name. No doubt Priscilla’s people 
were French Huguenots, who had set- 
tled in Holland. Call her a Pilgrim, if 
you like, but don’t, I beg of you, speak 
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of her longing for England, or as the 
‘ Puritan Maiden.’ ”’ 

The voice is familiar. It is the same 
that forbade my belief in the old Norse 
tower at Newport, telling me that was 
an exact duplicate of an ancient grist- 
mill in England, and had doubtless 
been erected by Governor Benedict Ar- 
nold, grandfather of the traitor. At 
the same time the voice informed me 
that the famous “skeleton in armor ”’ 
was only the remains of an Indian, bur- 
ied with some copper obtained from a 
French fishing vessel. I recognize the 
Iconoclast, and I know there is more to 
follow. 

**T never could understand why peo- 
ple prefer poetry to truth. Now look 
at Priscilla. We read about John Alden 
taking a long walk through the woods 
to her home and finding her spinning. 
What are the facts in the case? We 
know just about where Miles Standish 
lived, with whom Alden made his home. 
We know where Elder Brewster lived, 
with whom Priscilla made her home. 
The places are not thirty rods apart. 
There were no woods in that vicinity. 
The only objection the Pilgrims made 
to settling there was that the woods 
were so far away. As for spinning, it’s 
a mistake to suppose that spinning- 
wheels were in common use here before 
fulling-mills were built, and _ that 
wasn’t till the last half of the century. 
It isn’t at all likely that she did any 
spinning before she was forty years 
old.”’ 

““No woods ?”’ I gasp. ‘‘ Only thirty 
rods apart? How about the bride rid- 
ing to her new home on the back of 
‘ Raghorn, the snow-white bull?’ ”’ 

‘* Nonsense! Sheer nonsense! I sup- 
pose Alden had built a new house for 
his bride, but even then the whole set- 
tlement was within the limit of a quar- 
ter of a mile. As for the snow-white 
bull, it was absolutely impossible. In 
March, 1624, the ‘Charity’ brought 
over a bull and three heifers. We 
have Bradford’s word for it that they 
were ‘‘the first beginning of any cat- 
tle of that kind in the land.’”’ John 
and Priscilla had then been married 
more than a year. Go up to the regis- 
try of deeds and read that old record 
of the Cattle Division of 1627. You’ll 
find that ‘ Raghorn’ was the name of 
one of the heifers brought on the 
‘Jacob’ in 1625. Tradition! Poetry! 
Fiddlesticks ! ’”’ 

I am growing indignant. 

‘‘What possible pleasure can you 
and those like you find in destroying 
every sentiment, every enthusiasm ? 
You’ll soon be telling me that there 
wasn’t any Priscilla, that Burial Hill is 
a myth and Plymouth Rock a figment 
of the brain; that Massasoit didn’t ’’ — 

‘*Softly, softly, my dear madam! I 
am only interested in facts. That is 
all. Indeed, there was a Priscilla. 
She moved to Duxbury with her hus- 
band, became the mother of eleven 
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children; and lived to a good old age. | 
Burial Hill is all right, though if I had 
time I would like to prove that it 
wasn’t used as a burial-place for the 
first forty or fifty years. Plymouth 
Rock is genuine, and, though it has 
been twice moved, is now in its old rest- 
ing place. Good morning! So glad to 
have met you.”’ 

Politely raising his hat, the Icono- | 
clast moves away in search of other 
victims. | 

My gaze wanders back to the Rock. 
The heroic band I saw before has been 
replaced by a crowd with cameras and 
note-books. Instead of the white | 
wings of the ‘‘ Mayflower ”’ speeding 
across the bay, there now appears the 








smoke of an excursion steamer ; while 
along the wharf the black covers of | 
the expectant carriages look, at this | 
distance, like spiders awaiting their 


prey. Acloud has covered the sun. | 


The whole world has grown sordid, | 


mercenary, material. Priscilla 
nothing but a coarse, frowzy, unlovely | 
alien. | 


TULIP BED 
HELEN M. RICHARDSON. 


cas 
a little different from the commonplace 


things we have been having for the past 
few years ?’’ queried an anxious worker 


at a church fair. 


| we rejoice. 


} 
ae 
IS | 


THE LEND-A-HAND GIRLS’ . 
| that remained to be done was to tie a 


| package to the stem and stick both into a 


| 
H dear ! what can we have for a | 
grab-bag this year that will be 


| tulips in a large box — not large enough, 





1591 


But stay! Here at hand is the vol- 
ume I had been reading before my vis- 
itor spoke. Again I turn to its pages 
and I read : 


“She the Puritan girl in the solitude of the 
forest 
Making the humble house and the modest 
apparel of homespun 
Beautiful with her beauty, and rich with the 
wealth of her being. 


Mute and amazed was Alden ; and listened and 
looked at Priscilla, 

Thinking he never had seen her more fair, 
more divine, in her beauty. 


All her manner was changed, and she said, 
with a faltering accent: 

‘Truly, I thank you for this. How good you 
have been to me always.’ ”’ 


Again the sun shines! Once more 
This is the maiden of our 
dreams, this the Priscilla of our hearts. 
Do your worst, O Iconoclast! The 
poet has made her immortal. You 
cannot take her from us. 


Plymouth, Mass, 


er with wire, so that when completed all 


sawdust bed. Instead of grabbing for a 
prize, it was only necessary to pull up a 
tulip, and there it dangled. 

The children were allowed to plant their 


however, to hold all they had made. 
Quantities of them were stowed away to 
be planted when needed. The little girls 


Suggestions were slow in materializing | who were in charge wore, on the day of 


until an inspired voice ventured the query : 


per flowers, and so expensive to buy 
them,’’ remonstrated an overworked sis- 
ter. 

‘* Why not enlist the Lend-a-Hand girls 
tohelp us? I think it is high time that 
some of the older Sunday-school children 
should begin to help make things for the 
fair. And, once interested, they will soon 
grow into church work of their own ac- 
cord, without having to be urged,’’ an- 


‘‘ What do you think of a tulip bed ? ”’ | 
‘* But it isso much trouble to make pa- , 





swered the originator of the plan. 
Miss Smith’s scheme was deemed worthy | 


of consideration, and at the next meeting | 


of the Lend-a-Hand Society, which was | 
composed of children from ten to fourteen | 
years of age, it was proposed to them. 
The little girls were delighted at the idea 
of cutting the bright-colored paper up 
into flowers, and they set to work with | 
such hearty co-operation that paper tulips | 
soon began to multiply as rapidly as did | 
ever those kissed by the sun, until ina | 
short time several hundred were stowed | 
away awaiting planting time, which was 
to be the day before the fair. A pattern | 
tulip had been procured and dissected so | 
that the children could see just how to put | 
it together ; and they displayed great skill | 
and dexterity in shaping and arranging | 
the bright petals and in fastening them to 
their wooden stems. Crepe paper in 
shades of yellow, red and white, the tulip’s 
natural raiment, was chosen, with green 
for the foliage leaves. These were se- | 
curely fastened to a pointed wooden skew- | 


i 


| the fair, white muslin kerchiefs and little 


Puritan caps made of white tarleton. 

The bunch of four or five tulips, where 
several grabs had been invested in, made 
pretty and decorative souvenirs of the 
fair, and young and old alike found the 
flower an attraction not to be resisted. 

This bed of tulips was the first thing to 
greet the eye on entering the chapel, and 
the flowers were so lifelike in appearance 
that enthusiastic exclamations were con- 
stantly heard on the day of the fair, such 
as: ‘‘See those tulips! Aren’t they 
lovely ?’’ Then, when a closer inspection 
disclosed their nature and purpose, came 
the ejaculation: ‘‘ Why, they are grabs! 
I am going to invest in one!’’ Then up 
would come a tulip, and out would come 
a nickel from the purse of the speaker. 

It soon became apparent that if any of 
the tulips were to be left to gladden the 
eyes and hearts of the children, for whose 
amusement the display had been arranged, 
care must be taken to cut off the supply 
to older people until the young folks had 
first been allowed a chance at them. So 
after awhile a placard was Eeers in the 
middle of the bed stating that no more 
tulips would be sold until a certain hour, 
which was the time when the children 
were expected to come flocking in. 

This was really the most fascinating 
table at the fair to both young and old, 
and another year it is er to run it 
again, on a larger scale, and to begin 
manufacturing tulips much earlier in the 
season, in order to supply the expected 
demand. 

‘‘Wasn’t it a lot of work to make 
them ? ’’ inquired an interested bystander. 

‘Indeed it was !’’ was the reply. ‘‘ But 
it kept the children interested and busy, 
and has given them such an insight into 
church work that I am sure they will be 
willing to on, dey any other project that 
may in future be suggested.’’ 


Waltham, Mass. 








BOSTON LETTER 


A. REMINGTON. 


OOKING back over the work of Gipsy 
{ Smith, it is a pleasure to record such 


I 


general expressions of approval from pa- | 


pers and persons who might be expected 
to be at least out of sympathy, if not posi- 
tively critical. The evangelist has made 


his way through the aversion which is al- | 


ways held out in the first place as a wel- 
come on the part of this element in the 
community. Boston is not usually regard- 
ed as a favorable city for evangelistic 
preaching. The historic Bostonian, Uni- 
tarian temper does not take kindly to dis- 
courses which are appeals to the emotions 
rather than to the intellect. Boston has 
not been greatly moved by any public 
evangelism since the great Moody meet- 
ings in1876. But the Romany evangelist 
has not only moved emotional Boston and 
secured converts by the thousand, but 
it has been his good fortune to see the ele- 
ments which stand for intellectualism in 
religion come forward with frank and sin- 


cere acknowledgments of the genuineness | 
of his motives, the tact and force of his | 
preaching, and the permanent value of his | 


results. Only two facts exist, as far as I 
am informed, which may be a basis of 
criticism of pushing the appeals too far. 
One is the utterance of a man who was be- 


fainting away of a girl in the meeting. 
speak of the former because an explana- 
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The Public Use of Tobacco 


Is it not time for the tobacco-users to 
ask themselves whether they are not 
advertising themselves as altogether too 
selfish a class, and is it not time for those 
who object to the use of tobacco in their 
presence to make their wishes known for 
their self-defence? These inquiries are 
warranted by recent occurrences. On 
several occasions, attended by men ex- 
clusively, where there was a dinner and 
speaking afterwards, where, by custom, 
any one is expected to smoke who wishes 
to do so, a careful observation and es- 
timate of the number of smokers showed 
that not over a quarter or a third of the 
men present were smoking. Yet the air 
was filled so as to make tears run from 
the eyes, and the clothing became filled 
with a vile stench (and there are no good 
cigars for many people, but all offend 
equally), which must be taken home and 
be carried in the clothing a day or more 
until dissipated, to the permanent offence 
of the unoffending, but helpless, parties. 
Now, with only a minority actually smok- 
ing, what right have they, by the suffer- 
ance and suffering of their fellows, to 
inflict their private offences upon those 
who dislike tobacco? With the upward 


progress of the human race, as it has | 


| already reached a point where it is not 


| good manners to practice certain forms of 
yond his self-control, and the other is the | 


4 


tion has come directly from one who | 


knows all about the man. It seems that 
he was not at all upset by Gipsy Smith’s 
preaching, but the fact is that he is a poor 
Armenian who was previously in the same 
condition as he was when his appearance in 
the Tremont Temple meeting led to the 
statement that his reason had been affect- 
ed by Mr. Smith’s preaching. He had 
been into the Rescue Mission meetings as 
many as thirty times, it is said by one who 
knows all about the matter, and had 
spokenthere as many times in the same 
manner that he used in Tremont Temple, 
bewailing the poverty of Armenia and re- 
proaching the people here because they 
gave so much for other causes and so little 
for his suffering country. He was in no 
way brought to his condition by the evan- 
gelistic preaching. So that disposes of 
the worst looking statement which could 
be urged against the evangelist. As to the 
fainting of the girl, if so many thousands 
of persons, daily, for a full month, could 
assemble in crowds, with all the liability 
to bad air and severe compression of their 
persons, and nothing more serious happen 
than the fainting of one girl, it would be 
accepted generally as a testimonial to the 
safe and sane condition of the people. No 
justification whatever seems to exist for 
charges that there was pressure to the ex- 
tent of unbalancing the mind or the body 
of any listener. 

So satisfactory has the revival service 
been, that efforts are now under contem- 
plation for an extension of the movement 
through the city and suburbs by holding 
special meetings, and making the most 
possible of the unusual popular interest in 
eternal things which has been developed by 
the English evangelist. Quite likely more 


than usual will be made of the Week of 
Prayer. 


| 
| 
| 





filth and offensiveness, it is a fair predic- 
tion that in time it will rise above the 
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| the theatre-goers whose well-being is not 
_in the least degree dependent upon their 


putting a quantity of alcohol into their 
systems between 11 and 12 Pp. M. All 
serious interests of the people would be 
promoted by a defeat of the midnight 
liquor law, and if Boston were to differ 
from New York and some of our super- 
sensitive people be ashamed of the city in 
consequence, the saving of hundreds of 
lives from eternal ruin, which would 
doubtless result yearly, would be more 
than an equivalent. 


Personal Mention 


—— Robert Treat Paine, Jr., president 
of the Public Opinion League, has carried 
on so vigorous a campaign for the principle 
of his movement as to have secured al- 
ready assurance from a majority of the 
senators-elect that they will support the 
desired bill ; and that seems to secure its 
passage, for the House is supposed to be 
favorable, and so is the Governor supposed 
to be. 


— Senator Lodge’s proposition to in- 
troduce into Congress at the present ses- 
sion a bill for the regulation of child labor 
will be watched with great interest by 
many people in this part of the country, 
and, indeed, in all parts of the United 
States, for the child labor evil has grown 


until it is a national disgrace. 


present toleration given to the tobacco | 


habit, which ought to be intolerable and 
untolerated. 


Midnight Liquor Law in Boston 


By a referendum vote, in accord with 
the act of the last legislature, the voters 
of Boston will decide at their coming city 
election whether or not a select thirty ho- 
tels shall be allowed to keep open till mid- 
night, while all others are compelled to 
close at 11 o’clock. Great efforts are 
being made by business interests and those 
who want Boston to be like New York, to 
persuade the voters to say that the hotels 
shall remain open till midnight. But the 
argument is just as inconclusive as it was 
when the bill was before the legislature. 
Granting whatever weight may attach to 
the fact that travelers by late trains, 
reaching the city, want an opportunity to 
drink after midnight, granting further 


——Erving Winslow, the secretary of 
the Anti-Imperialist League, reports that 
never before in the nine years’ activity of 
the League has there been such widespread 
sympathy with its purpose, as shown by 
letters and contributions from all parts of 
the country. The address of the President 
of the League, Moorfield Storey, at the 
annual meeting, criticising President 


| Roosevelt severely for assuming powers 


in excess of the Constitution, has its appli- 
cation, as Storey said, in the danger that 
some other President than Roosevelt, such 


as Hearst, acting upon such principles. 


might plunge the country into great calam- 
ities. 


——Curtis Guild, father of the Gov- 


_ernor, has the satisfaction of celebrating 


the quarter-centennial of the Bostonian 
Society, of which he has been its only pres- 


_ident during the twenty-five years, in 


which time he has seen it grow to a mem- 


| bership of over 1,100 men and women, and 


whatever weight should attach to the | 


argument that theatre parties should 


be allowed an opportunity to have drinks | 


with their suppers after the theatres are 


out, it yet remains the fact that these | 


arguments (which are easily answered by 
themselves) are of small weight when the 
interests of the far larger number of peo- 
ple are considered who should be in their 


become the most important historical soci- 
ety in the Hub. 


The Christmas Dinner 


In spite of the fact that the word dyspepsia 
means literally bad cook, it will not be fair for 


| many to lay the blame on the cook if they begin 


homes by that time of night and not be | 


or entirely full, of liquor. Although it is 
considered in some quarters not to be fitting 
to admit the existence of higher motives, 


| nothing else equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 


and though homes are sneered at by those | 


who have destroyed their own, or never | 
| pleasure it should be. 


had them, yet it remains the general truth 


that sleep should be done by night and | 


work by day, and that homes are better | 


than saloons or disorderly houses, and that 
the sober, regular life of the people is of 
far more consequence than the late drinks 
of the comparatively few travelers or of 





the Christmas dinner with little appetite and end 
it with distress or nausea. It may not be fair 


ay | for any to do that — let us hope so for the sake 
loafing around drinking places, half full, | of the cook. The disease dyspepsia indicates a 


bad stomach ; that is, a weak stomach rather 
than a bad cook, and for a weak stomach there is 
It 
gives the stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspep- 
sia, creates appetite, and makes eating the 
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Reprinted, by permission of Eaton & Mains, from 
“Illustrative Lesson Notes.”’ 





Lesson XII -- December 23 


JESUS ASCENDS INTO HEAVEN 


LUKE 24: 36-53. 


TIME. — Verses 36-43, Sunday, April 9, A. D. 30. 
Verses 44-48 are a summary of the teachings of our 
Lord during the forty days between the resurrection 
and the ascension. Verses 4953, the ascension, 
Thursday, May 18, A. D. 30. 


PLACES. — Verses 36-43, an upper room in or near 
Jerusalem. Verses 49-53, the Mount of Olives, near 
Jerusalem. 


HOME ‘READINGS. — Monday (Dec. 17) — Luke 
24: 36-53. Tuesday — Matt. 28: 16-20. Wednesday — 
Acts 1: 1-9. Thursday — Acts 5: 24-32, Friday — 
Eph. 1: 15-23. Saturday — Phil. 2: 5-13. Sunday — 
Heb. 2: 1-10. 


GOLDEN TEXT. — “ While he blessed them, he was 
parted from them, and carried up into heaven.”’ — 
LUKE 24: 51. 

What a memory for the disciples! 
It was their last sight of their beloved 
Master. With other friends they had 
parted under the shadow and the chill 
of death. They had heard the last | 
words of loved ones faintly spoken by 
dying lips, and they had grasped, in 
farewell, hands already grown cold. 
But from Jesus they parted under no 
shadow of death, but in the light and 
glory of triumphant life. His last | 
words came to them not in faltering 
weakness, but with thrilling power, 
and His face, as they last saw it, was 
not ashen, but illumined with a great 
glory, and His eyes were as fountains | 
of light. Other loved ones they had | 
followed to the grave and seen them 
buried out of their sight. But Jesus 
they saw not swallowed up in the 
earth, but received into the palpitating | 
splendor of the sky. At the close of 
other final partings, as they turned 
sadly from the tomb, they had seen | 
the heads of the afflicted bowed in 
grief and had heard the heart-cries of 
inconsolable sorrow. But when Jesus | 
was gone their faces were not bowed | 
down, but lifted skyward ; and instead | 
of the voice of human lamentation, | 
they heard the voice of an angel speak- | 
ing words of great joy and hope. And | 
then, too, Christ was blessing them as | 
He went away. He had always been | 
kind with them; but sometimes He | 
had been stern, and sometimes He had | 
chided them, and sometimes severely | 


| blessing ! 
| voice, no frown of displeasure on His 


'mere ghost. 
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rebuked them. But at last it was only 
No tone of reproof in His 


face, no shadow of disappointment in 
His eyes; but with hands outstretched 
in benediction over their heads and 
with words of promise still falling 
from His lips as He rose, He passed 
from their sight, but entered forever 
into the memory of their hearts as a 
vision of matchless grace and love. 


The Meaning Made Plain 


I. The Risen Lord (Verses 36-43). — 
36. And as they thus spake [‘‘ And as they 
spake these things’’] —as the eleven dis- 
ciples listened to the story of the two from 
Emmaus, and discussed with them the 
evidences of our Lord’s resurrection. 
Jesus [‘‘he’’] himself stood in the midst 
of them, and saith unto them, Peace be 
unto you. — His appearance was startlingly 
sudden, like the sudden disappearance de- 
scribed in verse 31. 


37. But they were terrified and affright- 
ed, and supposed that they had seen [ ‘‘ that 
they beheld ’’] a spirit — a spirit, however, 
whom they identified with Jesus. Not- 
withstanding all they had heard, they 
could not confidently expect to see Him 
except as a disembodied ghost. 


38. And he said unto them, Why are ye 


| troubled? and why do thoughts [‘‘ where- 


fore do questionings ’’] arise in your hearts 
[‘‘ heart ’’] ?— What reason have you for 


| disturbance ? 


39, 40. Behold [‘‘See’’] my hands and 


_my feet, that it is I myself.— His hands and 


feet would be easily identified because of 
the wounds made by the nails of the cross. 
After having thus established His personal 
identity, He demonstrates that He is no 
Handle me, and see; for a 
spirit hath not flesh and bones, as ye see 
me have [‘‘ behold me having ’’]. — Satisfy 


| yourselves concerning my physical sub- 


stantiality. And when he had thus spoken 
[‘‘ said this’’], he showed them his hands 


and his feet. — Compare 1 John 1: 1. 


41. And while they yet believed not 
[‘‘still disbelieved’’] for joy, and won- 
dered. — In this as in many other passages 
Luke shows himself to be ‘‘ the most pro- 
found psychologist among the evangel- 
ists.’’ He said unto them, Have ye here 
any meat? [‘‘ Have ye here anything to 
eat ?’’]— Here, then, was no disembodied 
spirit, certainly no mere ordinary body 
needing food, but ‘‘a glorified body capa- 
ble of receiving food.’’ 


42. And they gave him a piece of a 
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broiled fish.— The Revision omits and of 
an honeycomb. 


43. And he took it, and did eat [‘‘and 
ate ’’] before them. — No satisfactory ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ explanation can be given of this 
supernatural event. Our Lord’s body sud- 
denly appears and disappears, seems to 
pass through solids, and at times glows 
with supernal beauty ; while, on the other 
hand, the wounds made by His execution 
continue, and He not only eats like a nor- 
mal physical man, but points to his appe- 
tite as a proof of His thorough physicality. 
See note on verse 41. 


II. The Fulfillment of Scripture (Verses 
| 44-49). — 44. He said. — From this point to 
| the end of the book the evangelist neglects 
precise chronological sequence for the sake 
of a rapid summary. It is, therefore, 
useless to ask whether he assigned this 
saying to the gathering of verse 33 or to 
some later time during the forty days. 
(Compare Acts 1: 3.) These are the 
[‘‘my’’] words which I spake unto you, 
while I was yet with you. — Which words? 
Probably the meaning is: ‘‘ The events 
you now behold and participate in are the 
fulfillment of My words.’’ (See Luke 18: 
31-33 and 9:22.) There is a suggestion, 
also, that outward and visible fellowship 
with them (contrast Matt. 28: 20) was 
now a thing of the past. All things 
must [‘‘needs’’] be fulfilled, which were 

‘‘are’’] written in the law of Moses, and 
in [omit ‘‘in’’] the prophets, and in [omit 

in’’] the psalms, concerning me.— He 
regards the sacred books as an essential 
unity. (Compare verse 27.) 





45. — Then. — This adverb points to the 
order of Christ’s teachings : first, He in- 
structed them as to the bearing of Scrip- 
ture on what He had done and suffered, 
and then caused them to feel and under- 
stand the significance of these facts for 
themselves and for all mankind. Opened 
he their understanding [‘‘ their mind’’]. — 
Compare verse 31. He gave them illumi- 
nated insight into the meaning of the in- 
spired Word (Matt. 16: 17; John 16: 18; 
Psa. 119: 18). That they might understand 
the scriptures. — The hitherto urwelcome 
doctrine of a suffering Messiah was, after 
all, a scriptural one. 


46, 47. And he said unto them. Thus it 
is written. — Our Lord proceeds to give the 
gist of Messianic prophecy in His own 
words. And thus it behoved Christ to suffer 
[‘‘that the Christ should suffer’’] and to 
rise from the dead [‘‘and rise again from 
the dead”’] the third day. — Here is the first 
great prophecy fulfilled—the suffering 
and the resurrection of the Christ. And 
that repentance and remission of sins should 
be preached in his name among [‘‘ unto’’] 
all [‘‘the ’’] nations, beginning at [‘‘ from ’’] 
Jerusalem. — The word for ‘‘ repentance ”’ 
denotes a fundamental change in one’s 
views of life and conduct. Christ’s death 
and resurrection were a type of the 
changes which He was to make in the 
substance of human nature and society. 
‘Remission of sins’’ is better far than 
the remission of taxes, for which that 
generation sighed. ‘‘ Preached’’ means 
proclaimed, as by a herald. ‘‘In His 
name ’’ means, ‘‘on the basis of all that 
His name implies.’’ So Paul says Christ 
‘‘was delivered up for our offences and 
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was raised for our justification’’ (Rom. 
4: 25). 


48. Omit And. Ye are witnesses of 
these things. — From personal knowledge 
you can say that I died, rose again, and 
gave you authority to preach everywhere 
repentance and forgiveness through Me. 


49. And, behold, I send [‘*forth’’] the 
promise of my Father upon you. — Accord- 
ingly, Acts 16:7; Rom. 8: 9, speak of the 
‘‘Spirit of Jesus’’ (Revision) and ‘‘ the 
Spirit of Christ.’’ Tarry ye in the city of 
Jerusalem [omit ‘‘ of Jerusalem ’’] until ye 
be endued [‘‘clothed’’] with power from 
on high.— Divine energy to illuminate 
their minds and fill their hearts with holy 
courage and enthusiasm and witnesses 
(verse 48). (See Acts1: 8; 4:13.) The 
Greek emphasizes the word ‘‘ power.”’ 


Ill. The Ascension (Verses 50-53). — 


50. And he led them out as far as to Beth- | 


any 
Bethany ’’] — a ‘‘Sabbath day’s journey”’ 
(Acts 1:12). It is an interesting question 
whether He now walked through the 
streets of Jerusalem and up the slope of 
Olivet visible to all. (Compare Acts 10: 
41.) 


51. 
‘‘was’’] parted from them.— The some- 


While he blessed them, he was [omit | 


[‘‘until they were over against | 
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2. The body of Jesus before and after His 
resurrection had striking identities and differ- 
ences. The risen body bore the crucifixion 
marks. It so corresponded to the former body 
that the disciples recognized Him, and yet with 
such a difference, as with the two going to 
Emmaus, that recognition was not immediate. 
After His resurrection Jesus did not journey as 
formerly, but appeared and disappeared, and was 
independent of material barriers, such as closed 
doors; and yet His body was tangible, and He 
ate food in proof of the fact that He was not a 
mere spectre. He was the same, and yet other 
than before His resurrection. We cannot say 
whether His resurrection body corresponded to 
what Paul calls the “spiritual body ” (1 Cor. 15: 
44). If so (and this seems probable), the mind 
has a control over the spiritual body which it 
has not over the “natural body,” being able at 
will to render it to the natural sight visible or 
invisible and to the touch tangible or intangible. 
Or it may be that the complete spiritualization 
of Christ’s body did not take place until His 
ascension, even as Paul describes the change that 
shall come to those who at last shall, at Christ’s 
second coming, “‘ be changed, in a moment, in the 
twinkling of an eye”’ (1 Cor. 15: 51, 52). 


3. Jesus to the last laid stress upon the fact 
that in Him was fulfilled what was written in 
the Old Testament Scriptures. ‘‘ Moses and the 
prophets and the psalms” were His witnesses. 
Something more than that is expressed. It lies 
in the expression “that all things must be ful- 
filled.” The program of His life was prescribed 


| in the Scriptures, and that program could not be 


what formal Greek expression used here | 


favors the idea that He began at once to 
ascend from among them. 


52. And they worshiped him. 


- With | 


their minds opened to understand the | ii 
Seri 45) this displa of super- | the disciples, on the way to Emmaus, Jesus 
Scriptures (verse 4 play P | said: ‘‘Ought not Christ to have suffered these 


natural power convinced them of the | 
divine dignity of their Lord (Phil. 2: 9-11). | 


Returned 
with His command (verses 47-49). With 
great joy —not with grief over His de- 
parture, as we might expect. Why so 
joyful? The Holy Spirit was soon to be 
theirs; already they felt their Lord’s 


to Jerusalem—in accordance | 


blessing ; His return to the Father was a | 


pledge of the victory of His cause and the 


- fulfillment of His promises ; His ascension | 


was the perfect confirmation of all their 
beliefs and hopes (Plummer). 


53. Were continually in the temple — at 
the stated hours of prayer, when the 
temple was open, so that directly they 
took place among the best-known citizens 
of Jerusalem. Praising and blessing God. — 
The Revision omits the words “‘ praising 
and.’’ Amen is also omitted from the 
Revision. 


Nails for the Teacher’s Hammer 


1. No one of the gospel writers names all the 


| the world was” (John 17: 5). 


appearances of Jesus to His disciples after His | 


resurrection. Matthew refers to two appear- 


ances only, namely, to the women (28: 9), and to | 
the disciples in a mountain in Galilee (28: 16). | 


Mark refers to three appearances, that to Mary 
Magdalene (16:9), to the two on their way to 
Emmaus (verse 12), and to the eleven (verse 
14). Luke speaks of three, two apparently the 


same as those mentioned by Mark (24: 13-31; | 


36-43), and the third an undescribed appearance 
to Peter (verse 34). 
ances—to Magdalene (20: 14), twice to the dis- 
ciples at Jerusalem (20: 19-23, 25-29), and to 
a portion of His disciples by the shore of 
the Sea of Tiberias (21: 1-14). This shows how 
independently the gospels were written, and how 
they supplement each other. It shows, also, 
that the writers did not pretend to give complete 
records. 


John records four appear- | 
| intendent of the school, and Miss Ellen Hibbard, 


changed. When Jesus first began to tell His 
disciples definitely of His coming death, He 
stated it as anecessity. ‘He must goto Jeru- 
salem,” etc. (Matt. 16:21.) So, again, the angel 
used this ‘“‘must”’ when announcing Christ’s res- 
urrection to the women (Luke 24:7). And to 


things ?”’ (Luke 24: 26.) And in the lesson (verse 
46) He said: “Thus it is written, and thus it 
behoved Christ to suffer.” All of which implies 
that God who moved the prophets to write pre- 
sided over the course of Christ’s life and saw to 
the fulfillment of all that had been written. 


4. The ascension of Jesus was an essential 
part of the plan of redemption. It was culmina- 
tion and crowning of Christ’s work, His restora- 
tion from humiliation to glory. It was the an- 
swer to His prayer: “‘Now,O Father, glorify 
thou me with the glory I had with thee before 
His ascension was 
necessary to the special coming of the Holy 
Ghost (John 16: 7), whose presence was to be a 
universal illumination, revelation, and strength- 
ening for all believers. For Jesus merely to have 
disappeared would not have served the purpose 
of His visible ascension; for the ascension at 
once gave Him exalted place in the thought of 
His disciples, and the promise of His return 
given in connection with the ascension (Acts 1: 
10, 11) has kept alive in the heart of the church 
its most inspiring hopes. 


House-Warming at Training School 


A goodly number of the “faithful” braved 
the severe storm, Thursday, Nov. 15, and visited 
the N. E. Deaconess Training School, Park St, 
Longwood, Boston. This was in response to the 
cordial invitations sent out by the Training 
School committee of the N. E. Deaconess 
Association, and the N. E. Deaconess Aid Society, 
for a “house warming and donation party ” from 
3 to9o’clock. They were warmly welcomed on 
their arrival by Miss Orianna F. Harding, super- 


editor of the Deaconess Journal. Miss A. A. 
Betts, superintendent of the Hospital, Mr. T. A- 
Hildreth, corresponding secretary of the Asso- 
ciation, Rev. Dr. W. T. Perrin, president of the 
Association, and Mrs. F. A. Patterson, president 
of the Aid Society, were present and assisted in 


| entertaining the visitors. 
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The class-room on the right had an abundance 
of gifts in the way of bed and table linen, pre 
serves, jellies, pickles, and a variety of usefu] 
articles, presided over by Mrs. R. S. Douglass, of 
Brookline, who was the efficient chairman of th: 
committee of arrangements. The reception room 
was just opposite, where every one had the pleas 
ure of registering, and then passed on to th 
dining-room for refreshments. Here the guests 
were well served by the young lady students of 
the school, while Mrs. T. A. Hildreth, of New- 
tonville, and Mrs. S. R. Priest, of Malden, poured 
during the afternoon, and Mrs. George F. Wash- 
burn, of Dedham, and Mrs. S. T. Emery, of 
Newton Centre, in the evening. Mrs. S. A. 
Tuttle, of Hyde Park, had charge of the dining- 
room, assisted by Mrs. J. W. Wilbur, of Brook- 
line, and Mrs. Wm. Radford, of: Hyde Park. 

The guests were shown every attention by the 
sweet-faced deaconesses and students, and es- 
corted over the house, and the good cheer that 
reigned within made one forget the storm which 
raged without. Despite the rain, many went 
over to the Hospital under the guidance of Mr. 
Hildreth, and were pleased at its nearness to 
completion. They are looking forward with gen- 
uine joy to the dedication of a building which 
means so much to so many. 

Dr. W. F. Warren graced the occasion with his 
presence, and other prominent Methodists of 
Greater Boston were there. 

As many were kept away, the committee de- 
cided to give all the opportunity of a visit, so 
they will keep open house, Tuesday, Dec. 11, 
from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M., when every one will be 
cordially welcomed. 

ADELAIDE SLACK, 
Cor. Sec. N. E. Deaconess Aid Society. 


‘‘PROUD AND GLAD” 


Because Mother Looked So Well After 
Quitting Coffee 





An Ohio woman was almost distracted 
with coffee dyspepsia and heart trouble. 

Like thousands of others, the drug in 
coffee — caffeine — was slowly but steadily 
undermining her nervous system and inter- 
fering with natural digestion of food. 

‘*For 30 years,’’ she writes, ‘‘I have 
used coffee. Have always been sickly — 
had heart trouble and dyspepsia with ulcers 
in stomach and mouth so bad, sometimes, 
I was almost distracted and could hardly 
eat a thing for a week. 

‘*T could not sleep for nervousness, and 
when I would lie down at night I’d belch 
up coffee and my heart would trouble me. 
At last, when I would want to drink cof- 
fee, it would gag me. It was like poison 
to me. I was thin — only weighed 125 
lbs., when I quit coffee and began to use 
Postum. 

‘From the first day that belching and 
burning in my stomach stopped. The Pos- 
tum went down so easy and pleasant. I 
could sleep as soundly as anyone and, after 
the first month, whenever I met any 
friends they would ask me what was mak- 
ing me so fleshy and look so well. 

**Sometimes, before I could answer 
quick enough, one of the children or my 
husband would say, ‘Why, that is what 
Postum is doing for her’ — they were all 
so proud and glad. 

** When I recommend it to anyone I al- 
ways tell them to follow directions in mak- 
ing Postum, as it is not good to taste if 
weak, but fine when it is boiled long 
enough to get the flavor and rich brown 
color.’’ Name given by Postum Co., Bat- 
tle Creek, Mich. Read the little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellville,’”’ in packages. 
‘* There’s a reason.”’ 
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COPY THE SUCCESSFUL EXAMPLE 


Of Expert Teachers of All Grades—Senior, Intermediate, Jun- 
ior, Primary and Beginner’s—by selecting your International 
Lesson Helps for 1907 from this Excellent Line of Periodicals. 
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Writer of the Lesson Heart 
Talks for 1907 
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The Senior Berean Lesson Quarterly 


Contains responsive readings with rich spiritual thoughts 

from the best writers, questions for senior students, and 

other helpful and interesting points on the lessons. 
Price, 20 cents a year. 


The Berean Intermediate Lesson 
Quarterly 
Biggest of all quarterlies for its price. Two pages to each 
lesson, besides six pages of general matter. New ideas 
and new arrangements. 
Price, }'2 cent a quarter, 5'2 cents a year. 


Illustrated Berean Lesson Quarterly 


Forty pages. A higher class of publication. Beautifully 
illustrated by leading artists who make a specialty of 
lesson pictures. Notes, questions, helpful thouglits, illus- 
trative anecdotes, abundant maps. Attractive type 
and presswork. - - - Price 12 cents a year. 


The Shorter Junior Lesson Quarterly 


Designed to meet the desire of schools in moderate cir- 
cumstances for a junior lesson help at a low cost. Con- 
. tains appropriate and interesting questions on the 
lessons, daily Bible readings, quarterly review and 
supplemental lessons. - - Price, 5 cents a year. 


The Boys and Cirls’ Lesson Quarterly 
A beautiful high-class illustrated publication for the 
juniors. Prepared by a teacher who is unusually suc- 
cessful in the instruction of junior classes. Popular 
wherever it has been adopted. Circulation rapidly 
increasing. - - - - Price, 12 cents a year. 


The Lesson Leaf 


Issued quarterly. Leaves cut for weekly distribution. 
Intermediate grade. - ~ - Price, 4 cents a year. 


The Berean Primary Teacher 
Issued quarterly. Prepared by a teacher of long and 
successful experience as a head of a Primary Depart- 
ment. - ~ Price, 40 cents a year ; 12 cents a quarter. 





JOHN T. McFARLAND, D.D., Editor 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL JOURNAL 


For more than twenty-five years it has by common 
consent stood at the head of its class. 


its corps of distinguished Lesson Writers for 1907 have had wide experience in 
Sunday School work and know just what points a teacher needs to make the lessons 
attractive and Instructive. 


in addition to the carefully prepared notes on each lesson, it contains: A Simple 
Plan for Teaching specially adapted for use in classes in the Intermediate Department or 
Main School; The Lesson Exposition, which unfolds the Scripture in its larger meaning; The 
Lesson in Literature and Art, tracing the Bible as found in literature and art; The Lesson 
Heart Talk; From a Teacher's Note Book, containing helpful suggestions based on experi- 
ence; The Advanced Lessons, and many other Features which teachers find very useful. 

Issued monthly. Price, single copy, 60 cents a year; in clubs of six copies and upward, 
to one address, 50 cents each. 


The Picture Lesson Paper 


Issued monthly. Sixteen pages. Very popular with 
the little ones of the Primary Department. 

Price, single copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of six or 
over, to one address - . - 20 cents each. 


The Berean Leaf Cluster 


Issued quarterly. A handsome illuminated wall roll, 
25x35 inches. Thousands of the best informed and 
most useful Primary Teachers have the Leaf Cluster 
as their constant companion. Its pictures strengthen 
the excellent impression made by the instruction of 
the teacher. - - - - - Price, $3 a year. 


The Berean Lesson Pictures 
Issued quarterly. Pretty and apprepriate pictures for 
every Sunday of the year. The pictures are those of 
the “ Leaf Cluster’’ in miniature. Price, 10 cents a year. 


The Bible Study Home 
Department Quarterly 
This popular periodical enables those who cannot 
readily attend the Sabbath school to unite with those 
who do attend in the study of the International 
Lessons. Price, sincle copy, 25 cents a year; in clubs of 
six or over, to one addrcss - - 20 cents each, 


The Berean Beginner’s Lessons 
Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
vears of age in the Beginner’s Department. Pre- 
pared by a teacher of successful experience in the 
instruction of little tots. 
Price, 50 cents a year; J2 cents a quarter. 


Large Picture Cards 
Issued quarterly. For teachers of scholars under six 
vears of age in the Beginner’s Department. A 
valuable aid in developing the Jessons and helpful in 
securing the attention of the scholar. Price, $3 a year. 


Colden Text Cards 
Issued quarterly. For scholars under six years of 
age in the Beginner’s Department. Reproduction of 
the large picture cards. Ornamental ond wat. The 
little tots prize them. -~— - Price, 24 cents a year. 


BRIGHT, ATTRACTIVE AND POPULAR WEEKLIES FOR YOUNG AND YOUNGER PEOPLE 


The Classmate 


Beautifully illustrated, and every line of its entertaining 
and instructive contents will be read with interest by the 
Young People. Price, single copy, 75 cents per annum; in 
clubs of six or over, to one address, 50 cents each. 


The Sunday School Advocate 


Holds fast to its long-established reputation as the freshest. 
finest, and best paper for the Younger People. Price, single 
copy, 30 cents per annum; in clubs of six or over, to one 
address, 25 cents each. 


Specimen copies of these periodicals cheerfully furnished on request, free of charge. 





Publishers and Booksellers FATON & MAINS, 150 Fifth Ave. New York 


BOSTON : 36 Bromfield St. 


PITTSBURG: 524 Penn Ave. 


DETROIT: 21 Adams Ave., East 
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EPWORTH LEAGUE PAGE 


Edited by Rev. George Francis Durgin 


The 


The Junior League of the church at Hallowell, 
Me., easily ranks with the very best. Its effi- 
ciency is due solely to the fact that it has an 
exceptional superintendent in Miss Henrietta 
Roberts, who knows how to keep every member 
interested, in the services and out, because she 
herself is deeply interested in the work. The 
League numbers 60, with an average attend- 
ance of 40 upon its Sunday devotional meeting. 
The boys and girls, aside from the good they 
are receiving, are important factors in the gen- 
eral church work. They regularly contribute 
$10 to church expenses, distribute flowers, fruit, 
and cards to the sick and “ shut-ins,”’ send sup- 
plies to the Deaconess Home, and distribute 
Thanksgiving and Christmas baskets. The 
beautiful individual communion set used by the 
church is the gift of these willing helpers. 


Hallowell Juniors 


members were as interested, faithful, and as 
efficient as these youthful toilers ! 


* *« 


The celebration of the fiftieth anniversary of 
the Thames Street Church, Newport, R. L., of 
which Rev. Ernest W. Burch is pastor, made 
occasion for an Epworth League event on Mon- 
day evening, Nov. 26. A goodly and very 
attentive audience greeted the speaker. Mrs. 
Burch, the president, had the program well 
arranged, and read the Scripture lesson. Prayer 
was offered by Mr. H. C. Zimmerman, the first 
vice-president, and a young soldier who is 
stationed here. This seems like quite an unusual 
event to have a young man come out from the 
barracks and take active part in the aggressive 
work of League and church. Two other young 
men had part in the service, Mr. Clifton Tall- 
man reading the hymns, and Mr. James F. Mar- 








JUNIOR LEAGUE AT HALLOWELL, ME. 


The religious training of the children is held 
primarily and constantly in view, and a splendid 
company of boys and girls is being trained for 
intelligent church membership. A vital experi- 
ence, practical works, systematic benevolence, 
broad sympathies, and denominational loyalty 
are set forth as high ideals for the attainment 
of each member. 

The business meeting is carried on in strict 
compliance with parliamentary law. The treas- 
urer has an account in the bank, and all bills are 
paid by check. 

Church attendance is stimulated by the 
monthly appointment of a “ reporter,” who re- 
ports attendance of members at the preaching 
service. Occasionally a competition is held to 
see who will secure the greatest number of 
readers of some given tract, and, as the children 
are persistent, a great number have the claims 
of the Gospel brought to their attention through 
the printed page. About 40 are regularly con- 
tributing two cents a month for foreign mis- 
sions. Each of the League departments is faith- 
fully worked, and an accurate account of its 
activities is kept. Occasional socials, entertain- 
ments, and receptions are held, which give zest 
to the physical, mental, and spiritual activities 
of this splendid body of the Master’s young 
disciples. What a wonderful Senior League, 
what a wonderful church, we would have if all 
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den, Jr., leading a chorus of young people who 
sang an anthem and led the congregational sing- 
ing. Mrs. Marden is organist. Under the lead 
of the energetic pastor and his equally active 
and earnest wife—both young people — this 
League has taken on new life and is doing good 
work. 


The Prayer-meeting — Sunday, Dec. 23 


Lessons of the Manger. Luke 2: 7-20. 

In the official topic card, special paragraphs of 
this passage are pointed out, as though making 
an outline for this subject. They are 7, 12, and 
16. The action of the mother: ‘And laid Him 
in a manger;” the announcement to the shep- 
herds; ‘‘ Ye shall find... the babe lying in a 
manger;” and the action of the shepherds: 
“And they came with haste and found. . . the 
babe lying ina manger.” If this suggestion is 
followed, we have three lessons : The acceptance 
and use by the mother of the poor cradle for her 
Divine Child, the glad heralding of Him not 
regarding His lowly place, and the testimony of 
the shepherds to the fact of His humble condi- 
tions. 

Bethlehem and the manger were God’s selec- 
tion, as much as was Mary, for this event. He 
chose a pure woman and a cattle crib, two ex- 
tremes—one the holiest of His creation, the 
other the humblest of human instruments. He 
sanctified both. Henceforth both take a larger 
place in the providential movements of the race. 
God demads the best of life for His service; 
nothing is too lowly or too common for His use; 
all must contribute to His glory. 

Mary’s acceptance of her humble lot is an 
example. Knowing the value of her Child, 
why should she not demand a_ better 
place in which to lay Him? He deserved it, 
and so did she. But she makes hallowed the 
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| cow crib. It is not the agency of life that 
| makes the man; it is the man who may 
make the agency honorable. A manger once 
turned to holy uses for Jehovah has forever a 
sacred sentiment about its very name. One 
may despoil a very good thing, while another 
may uplift into holy light and consecrated serv- 
ice a very mean thing. “It’s the man behind 
the guns.”” It’s the man behind everything. 

The shepherds knew beforehand what condi- 
tions they were to find — their King in a stable, 
cradled in a manger—yet they went joyfully 
“to see this thing that is come to pass.”” And it 
may be that there is significance in sending the 
shepherds to become witnesses of this event. 
They were used to mangers ; they would not be 
ashamed of the poverty; but their evidence 
would be simple and sincere to the event that 
had occurred in their own plane of life. And 
yet a deeper lesson lies in this, that the Messiah 
came to the lowly and the lost. The shepherds 
were brave, hardy and lawless; a once honor- 
able race and vocation had fallen into disrepute ; 
yet the announcement was made first to them. 
“It was a happy augury of the grace which 
should afterward be revealed, that, when the 
herald angel winged his way from heaven, he 
passed by the Holy City and sought those poor 
sons of the wilderness, proclaiming that the 
Messiah had come to save the lost, to call not 
the righteous but sinners.” 


League Locals 


—— A League has been organized this year at 
Hull, and is a thriving young people’s society of 
50 members. The devotional meeting has an 
average attendance of 60. A summer evangel- 
istic service was held on Wednesday evenings 
with good results; from these and the midweek 
prayer-meeting 14 have joined the church, 10 of 
whom were received on probation. The church 
revival meetings in November resulted in the 
conversion of 20 young men and women. Rev. 
B. L. Duckwall, although he has a little gray in 
his hair, is a young people’s pastor, and the 
Epworth League is feeling the influence of his 
first year in this pastorate. An interested 
friend of the League furnishes support for an 
orphan in India, paying the annual $15 required. 


—— The League at Portsmouth, N. H., is one 
of the record chapters. The pastor, Rev. 
G. W. Farmer, writes : ‘‘ We had 80 out to the 
last devotional meeting. I believe in the social 
life, and we have it — strong, happy and steady. 
And it in no way neutralizes the spiritual aspect. 
The evangelistic spirit has been pervasive, al- 
most spontaneous, and in this special work the 
members of the League have been some of my 
best helpers.” 


—- The cabinet of the State League in 
Maine publishes a neat, well-edited, small paper 
as the official organ. The last number is full of 
interest to Epworthians. A beautiful banner is 
owned by the organization, which is awarded 
each year to the League making the largest per 
cent. increase in active membership. The Mark 
Trafton Chapter of Orono how holds the banner. 
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THE CONFERENCES 


N. E. SOUTHERN CONFERENCE 


W. H. M. S. — The 23d annual meeting of the 
Woman’s Home Missionary Society of New 
England Southern Conference was held in Fed- 
eral St. Church, New London, Conn., Nov. 7 and 


8. At 1.30 Wednesday afternoon the opening | 
devotional service was conducted by Miss Sarah | 


Jewel Haven. The president, Mrs. T. J. Ever- 
ett, and the vice-president, Mrs. E. W. Howland, 
being absent, Mrs. C. M. 
chairman pro tem. Rev. Walter P. Buck, pastor 


of the church, gave a cordial greeting, and Mrs. | 


S. A. Prentis, in behalf of the New London aux- 
iliary, heartily welcomed the meeting, to which 
Mrs. Matthias S. Kaufman, of Norwich, Conn., 
responded. Mrs. A. W. Rogers, corresponding 
secretary, gave her report, showing activity and 


prosperity. The silver offering has been gener- | 
The three districts are un- | 
The total | 


ously responded to. 
der the care of efficient leaders. 
amount raised for general fund, student fund 
and student aid has been in excess of pledges. 
Mrs. N. W. Bass, general organizer, gave two 
weeks’ service in April, adding one hundred new 


members and subscriptions to periodicals. A | 


special legacy of $100 from Miss Hannah N. 
Carr, of Wareham, Mass., and a gift of five shares 
of stock in the Connecticut Loan and Realty 
Co., from the late Mrs. Emily Rogers, of New 
London, Conn., were reported. Trinity Union, 
Providence, Grace Church, Taunton, and Trinity, 
Norwich, have raised their apportionment of 
2.50 per member for the silver offering. The 
painstaking report of the treasurer, Mrs. J. F. 
Cooper, was received with much interest. The 
total receipts are about $3,500. Miss Helen Mae 
Greene, of Woonsocket, R. I., presented an able 
paper on the “‘ Work in the South.” 

Wednesday evening the pastor’s wife, Mrs. 
Walter Buck, led the devotional service. The 


church choir sang, ‘“ O Light, O Love, O Spirit.” | 


Mrs. Annie O. Clark, national organizer, gave 
the evening address, upon ‘“ Opportunities.’’ 
Mrs. Elmer C. Barker sang, “I Heard the Voice 
of Jesus Say.” 

At the Thursday morning session, Mrs. Chas. 
Decker conducted devotional service, after 
which she gave a brief account of her visit to 
the E. E. Marcy Home, Chicago. Reports of sec- 
retaries of supplies, mite-boxes, publications and 


reading circle, also systematic beneficence, were | 


presented. New supplies and freight amount- 
ing to $517.89, and 1,015 worn articles, have been 
given. A vivid picture of work among the im- 
migrants at Ellis Island was given by Mrs. W. H. 
Washburn, of Providence. Mrs. James Tregas- 
kis, Berkeley, R. 1., spoke of the Medical Mis- 
sion, Boston. Mrs. S. K. Luce, Niantic, Conn., 
led the noontide prayer service. Greetings from 
Mrs. T. J. Everett were read by the correspond- 
ing secretary, and an appreciative resolution, 
relative to Mrs. Everett’s labors in the Confer- 
ence, was presented by Mrs. Eben Tirrell. 


Thursday afternoon devotional service was | 


conducted by Mrs. Costello Lippitt, Norwich, 
Conn. The following officers were elected : 
President, Mrs. Eben Tirrell, Plymouth ; vice- 
president, Mrs. Geo. Paine, New Bedford, Mass. ; 
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corresponding secretary, Mrs. A. W. Rogers, 


New London, Conn. ; recording secretary, Mrs. | 


| James Tregaskis, Berkeley, R. I. ; 
Mrs. J. F. Cooper, Providence, R.I.; secretary 
of supplies, Mrs. W. R. Shuman, Providence, 
R. I.; secretary of publications and reading 
circles, Mrs. F. H. Allen, Norwich, Conn. ; sec- 
retary of mite-boxes, Miss E. L. Manchester, 
Providence, R. I. ; secretary of Young People’s 
Work, Mrs. J. A. Jamison, Conanicut, R. I. ; sec- 
retary of systematic beneficence, Mrs. H. H. 
Critchlow, Middletown, R.I.; manager Nation- 
al Training School, Miss M. E. Austin, New 
Bedford, Mass. ; delegate to the annual meeting 
| of the General Board of Managers, 1907, Mrs. 
Eben Tirrell, alternate, Mrs. C. M. Melden. 

A solo, ‘‘ Face to Face,” was sung by Mrs. 
| James Morrison. In behalf of the ladies of 
Norwich District, Mrs. Patten, the new presi- 
dent of this district, presented to Mrs. S. K. 
Luce, the retiring president, a beautiful cluster 
of yellow chrysanthemums, in which was hidden 
gold coin. Mrs. Luce made fitting response. 
Several resolutions were adopted, one of which 
was an expression of appreciation for the gen- 
erous hospitality of the Federal St. Church. An 
invitation to hold the next Conference annual 
meeting at New Bedford was accepted. The ses- 
sion closed with singing the doxology. 


ALICE B. TREGASKIS, Rec. Sec. 





New Bedford District 


Provincetown. — A union Thanksgiving serv- 
| ice is held here on the Sunday evening preced- 
| ing Thanksgiving Day instead of on that day. 
| This year the service was held in the Congrega- 
tional Church, and Rev. James Biram, of Cen- 


treasurer, | 


| the Christian life. 


| Mossman. 


West, has been visiting here, and has assisted in 
the special services. Rev. G. S. G. Haire is the 
present pastor. 


Osterville. — A revival meeting is in progress 
here. Several young people have entered upon 
Rev. W. E. Plaxton has been 
assisted by Revs. Ira W. Le Baron and G. E. 
a 


Norwich District 


Westerly.— Immediately after the departure 
of Rev. T. J. Everett from this field his succes- 
sor, Rev. I. F. Lusk, appeared and at once took 
up the work. The reception accorded him was 
hearty and sincere. A public reception was 


| given him and his family in the parlors of the 
| church, which was very largely attended. Several 


were present from other denominations in the 
village. Rev. and Mrs. Lusk were assisted in re- 
ceiving by Mr. and Mrs. George A. Ledward and 
Mr. and Mrs. John Rowe. Six members of the 
official board acted as ushers. Mr. George H. 
Melville gave the address of welcome in behalf 


| of the church, causing the pastor to feel that he 


had fallen into good hands and was in the midst 
of a warm-hearted people. Mr. Melville also 


| read avery interesting letter from the official 


board of the Methodist Episcopal Church in 
Kirksville, Mo., from which the new pastor 


| came, stating the high esteem in which he was 


held by his former church and parish. Brief ad- 


| dresses of welcome were also made by the pas- 


| ternal 


| tenary Church, preached the sermon. The ladies | 


of Centre Church are planning to raise $500 to | 
_in animportant field and under favorable au- 


prevent a deficit. 


| and gave a concert, Nov. 22, for celebration and 
for funds for the final payment. Miss Bertha 
Dow, of Whitman, and Mrs. F. S. Kent, of Barn- 
stable, assisted local talent in the program. 


Chatham. — Rally Day, Old Folks’ Day, an 
“ Autumn Service,” and a ‘Young Women’s 
Service,” have been successful special Sunday 
features here this fall. On Friday afternoon, 
Nov. 2, a reception was given the older members 
of the congregation by the Mercy and Help de- 
partment of the Epworth League, in charge of 
Mrs. Eliza Harding, assisted by Mrs. Nellie 
Blount, Mary Eldredge and Flora Kendrick. 
The League room was prettily decorated, an 


served. Nineteen guests were present, 


1,458, and average age 76. After the guests had 
gone, thirty-two boxes of dainties were sent out 
to the sick and shut-in ones. 


supply pastor here. 
Truro. — Rev. E. W. Stebbins is no longer 


are supplying the pulpit here. 
ministerial work in New York. 

Orleans. — A very satisfactory renovation has 
been accomplished here. The gallery, which 


the interior of the edifice. New paper, carpets, 
and paint make the church almost like new. 
The opening occurred, Nov. 18. A week later 
evangelistic services were begun by the Congre- 
gational and Methodist churches. Rev. S. C. 
Johnson, former pastor, now stationed in the 





obscured a memorial window, has been partly 
removed, adding much to the attractiveness of | 


Sandwich. — This church has a new organ, | 


tors of other denominations, showing the fra- 
spirit that has characterized these 
churches for many years. Mr. Lusk made a 
happy response, in which he expressed the hope 
of a useful and successful pastorate. Light re- 
freshments were served by the ladies of the 
church. The new pastor enters upon his duties 


spices. He has made a good beginning, and pas- 
tor and people are working together in expecta- 
tion of the divine blessing upon their labors. In 
the evening, Nov. 13, Mr. Lusk gave his people 


a very instructive address on his experiences in 


the West. Several years of service there pre- 


| pared him with the experience and knowledge 


entertainment program rendered, and supper | 
the | 
oldest being 87, the youngest 67 ; combined ages 


North Truro. — J. G. Benson is the student | 


pastor here, and at present different preachers | 
Mr. Stebbins has 
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speech. The audience was large and enthusi- 
astic. 


Gale’s Ferry. — Rev. D. W. Adams, the pastor 
of this church, is now on the fifth year of 
a busy and successful pastorate. Much has been 
done to aid the church materially during these 
years. The church has been shingled and the 
internal decorations repaired in good taste. A 
bell has been put into the tower, whose pure 
tones invite the people to the house of God. 
The outside of the church edifice has been 
painted and the Sunday-school room has been 
remodeled and a new piano has been purchased 
for the same. Recently nearly $100 have been ex- 
pended in rearranging the Sunday-school library 
and in making additions of books thereto. The 
new Hymnal has been introduced, to the great 
enjoyment and profit of the intelligent wor- 
shipers. Several hundred dollars have been 
used in repairs upon the parsonage and for new 
furniture. A Chautauqua Circle of twenty- 


five members, most of whom completed the en- | 


tire course prescribed, covering a period of four 
years, has been sustained. These persons com- 
pleting the course have received, or were enti- 
tled to receive, diplomas for the same. During 
the pastorate the membership of the church 
has increased, the Sunday-school and Epworth 
League have enjoyed a healthy growth, and the 
pastor’s salary has been increased. The work at 
Fort Point has developed so that it is now quite 
an addition to Gale’s Ferry, both as a field of 
toil and source of revenue. The chapel here 
was painted one year ago and internal repairs 
were made, and no debt remains on the property 
at either place. The people here are kind and 
sympathetic, and working with their pastor good 
results are made to appear. 


W. F. M. S.—The group meeting of the 
Woman’s Foreign Missionary Society, including 
those churches in the northern part of this dis- 


trict, held its annual gathering in the church in 


Rockville, Nov. 21. Interesting reports were 
given by the various local treasurers, showing 
vigorous work and good results. 


land Branch meeting recently held in Springfield, 
Mass., which was written by Mrs. W. S. Mac- 
Intire. Mrs. Sanford Benton read an inspiring 
report of the meeting of the General Executive 
at Omaha, of which she was a member. 
May P. Christie, a missionary from Tarsus, Asia 


An address of | 
welcome was given by Rev. J. H. James, who also | 
read a very interesting report of the New Eng- | 


Miss 


Minor, gave a capital address on the situation 


and outlook in that far-off land. Mrs. Culver, of 


Manchester, presided. The ladies of the church 
provided a bountiful collation. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mrs. W.S. MacIntire; vice-president, 
Miss Georgie D. Parker; secretary, Mrs. David 
Gordon; treasurer, Mrs. Joseph Sperry. 


Vernon. — The Neighborhood Preachers’ Meet- 
ing was held at the home of Rev. and Mrs. 8S. F. 
Maine, Monday, Nov. 12. Rev. W. F. Davis read 
an excellent paper on the ‘Sociology of the 
Bible,’’ which elicited a wide-awake discussion in 
which most of the preachers participated. A 
hountiful collation was served. The attendance 
was large, the social spirit prominent, and the 
entire affair a very enjoyable success. The next 
meeting will be held with Rev. and Mrs. W. F. 
Davis in South Manchester. 


Rockville-—On Nov. 4 the pastor, Rev. W. S. 
MaclIntire, received 4 into the church from pro- | 


bation and 2 by certificate. In the evening of 
Nov. 11 Major J. B. Merwin, of Middlefield, 
Conn., gave his great lecture on Abraham Lin- 
coln. Major Merwin knew Mr. Lincoln person- 
ally, and accompanied him in oneof his great 
political campaigns in which temperance was 
the leading issue. The address was of great in- 
terest and was at the same time decidedly in- 
structive. 


Quarryville.—The work of the Lord has been 
going forward very successfully here of late. 
The pastor, 
holding a series of evangelistic services, in 
which he was assisted by Revs. G. O. Richard- 
son and S. F. Maine. Not only has the church 


been greatly quickened, but about twenty or | 


more have sought the Lord, The new pastor is 
making an excellent impression, and is reaching 


those who have hitherto stood aloof from the | 


chureh and its services. This church has been 
greatly encouraged and helped by a compara- 
tively recent gift of $7,000, the interest of which 
goes toward the support of the pastor. 


church in its local work. 


Personal. — Dr. and Mrs. J. I. Bartholomew | 
celebrated the twenty-fifth anniversary of their | 
marriage in a quiet way on Sunday, Nov. 18. A | 


few of their friends, hearing of the event, ran in 
on the following evening to present their con- 
gratulations, among whom were Rev. and Mrs. 
J. H. Newland and their daughter, Miss Fay M. 


Rev. John M. Von Deck, has been | 


An in- | 
come of $420 from this source greatly aids the | 


Newland. The people of South Manchester, 
among whom Dr. Bartholomew had avery de- 
lightful pastorate, sent a check for $25. The mul- 
titudinous friends of Dr. and Mrs. Bartholomew 
wish them many returns of that eventful and 
happy day. > os oe 


Providence District 


Attleboro. -— On the evening of Nov. 12 the 
officers and teachers of the Sunday-school of the 
Attleboro church gave a chafing-dish supper in 
the vestry immediately after the regular busi- 
ness meeting of the Sunday-school board. The 
superintendents of all the other evangelical 
Sunday-schools in town were guests. The room 
was prettily decorated in red and white, the 
same color scheme being carried out in the 

| tables. White chrysanthemums were every- 
where. The place cards each had a quotation 
suitable for the occasion. After supper Mr. 
| Lawrence A. Abbott, superintendent of the 
| school, in a few graceful words resigned his po- 
sition as master of ceremonies to Dr. Kendig, 
the substitute pastor of the church. An inter- 
esting account of the Holyoke convention was 
given by several members of the local board. 
The visiting superintendents then spoke on sub- 
| jects vital to all —- Rev. J. L. Tryon, of the 
Episcopal Church, on, ‘‘ Has the Sunday-school a 
Duty toward the Peace Movement ?”’ Mr. Ed- 
win Thayer, of the Congregational, ‘‘ The Chief 
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Need of my Sunday-school,” which he declared 
to be a lack of trained workers ; Mr. Mark Cole, 
\f the Baptist, on, ‘“ The Benefits of Interde- 
nominational Co-operation ;” and the young 
brother from the Swedish Church, who had no 
particular subject. Mr. Abbott gave a short 
talk on ‘‘ How shall the Sunday-school Meet the 
Demand for Trained Workers ? ” strongly advo- 


cating the formation of an interdenominational | 


normal study class. 
lem seemed to meet with general approbation. 
A pleasing part of the program was the closing 
scene when all 
singing, “‘ Blest be the tie that binds,” etc 


MAINE CONFERENCE 
Central District 


East North Yarmouth. — This church greatly 
enjoys the service of the pastor, Rev. Joseph 
Stopford, who is very popular among all, as is 
also his wife. An increased interest is shown in 
all departments of church work. An Epworth 
League has been organized with 22 members. 


The Sunday-school has formed a Home Depart- 


This solution of the prob- | 


stood with joined hands while | 


ment with 69 members, and a Cradle Roll has | 
been started with 19 enrolled. The pastor’s horse | 
recently died; but the loss was made good by | 


the people, who very generously and quickly 
raised the money and bought him another. 


West Durham and North Pownal.— As Rev. 


J. E. Joscelyn was compelled by the condition of | 
his health to give up this charge, which he had | 


served with great acceptability for a few 
months, the churches have been provided for 
during the remainder of this year by having 
West Durham supplied by Rev. J. C. Prince, 


the pastor at Lisbon Falls, and North Pownal by | 


Rev. Joseph Stopford, the pastor at East North 
Yarmouth. 

Buckfield.— During the 
church has suffered a sad loss in membership — 
Mrs. Nancy Emery, Mrs. Josephine Thomes, 
and Sanford Lucas having died. By the will of 
Mrs. Thomas $1,000 has been left for the benefit 


last quarter this 


of the Buckfield church, the interest of which | 


is to be paid to the pastor. Rev. A. W. Pottle, 
the pastor, continues to show an activity and 
interest in his work beyond that of many 


younger men, and is very much liked on both 


parts of the charge. 


West Paris.— Rev. Thomas Whiteside, the 
pastor, is another active man whose energy 
might well be craved by some who are much 
younger. Into his pulpit work, and into all his 
work over this extended charge, he puts a large 
measure of life. 
encouraged by an increasing interest in the 
class-meetings. Mrs. Young, mother of Rev. 
C. H. Young, resides here, and she proves her- 
self a most efficient president of the Ladies’ 
Aid Society. 
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Berlin, N. H.—Rev. D.C. Abbott is pastor 
here. He and the people are rejoicing that the 
debt of $900 on the church has been subscribed. 


Now, if some wealthy person who wants to do a | noon, Nov. 18. 


good deed would only pay the parsonage debt, it 
would place this church in a situation that would 
cause great jubilation, and enable it to do more 
aggressive work. There is reason for joy over 
the vote of Berlin for “‘ no license ” — a remark- 
able change from the last vote in favor of 
license, a change brought about by the revolt of 
the business men of the city against the de- 
structive sway of the saloon. The Sunday- 
school is prospering under the efficient leader- 
ship of E. L. Jewell. The pastor has recently 
received 6 on probation and 2 into full member- 
ship by certificate. 

Berlin Mills.-— Rev. C. F. Nilsen, who took the 
mission here when Rev. A. M. Hansen left in 
July, is doing excellent work and is winning the 
affection of the people. 


on probation. 

Gorham, N. H. — Rev. E. W. Kennison writes 
in great sorrow of the sudden death of Mr. 
| Wesley Wight, from pneumonia, after only two 
| days of sickness. His death will not only be a 


and to the community, for he lived a noble Chris- 
tian life and will be sadly missed. He departed 
this life for the heavenly home, Sunday after- 
G. e = 


Portland District 


Portland, Chestnut St. This historic old 
church is both aggressive and progressive. The 
latest enterprise is to secure the services of Mr. 
Edward Keer Morrow, ex-secretary of Ohio 
Wesleyan University Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation, as superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, who will devote all his time and energy 
to this important department of church work. 
Mr. Morrow comes with most flattering recom- 
mendations and, we believe, with fine qualifica- 





A lot adjoining the | 
| church lot has been purchased for a parsonage. 
There have been 4 received by certificate and 3 | 


tions for this peculiar field of service, and not 
| the least among them is Mrs. Morrow, a graduate 
from the same University, who is also well 
equipped forthe same work. We believe this is 
the only church in Maine employing a salaried 
superintendent. As a wise and timely business 
venture, looking toward the temporal interest of 
| our society, the Cushing property on the north 
side of the church, which consists of two frame 
| houses, has been purchased. This gives the 
| ehurch control of an adjoining lot of land, 62 feet 
} 


| great loss to his family, but also to the church | by 115, which will probably some day be utilized 
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in enlarging the church building, or for a parish 
house. 

Gorham, North Street. - 
grocery clerk at 


Rev. D. S. Brooks, a 
Yarmouth, left his work, and 
under deep conviction of duty entered this field 
as a supply, with fear and trembling, knowing 
that he was to follow Rev. Thomas Whiteside, 
whose reputation as a preacher tends to send 
the up and 
spinal column. 


cold shivers down an 


say, he wrote it out in full, and read it off to his 


people ; but finding paper to be a non-conductor, | 


he “flung to the winds his fears,’’ and paper 
also, and talks out of his heart to the hearts of 
his people, and with this he couples solid pas- 
toral work of the old type. The result is, 14 
have professed religion at Gorham, North Street, 
and 4 at Buxton. The class-meeting has been 
resurrected and sustained “through haying.” 
Cottage meetings have been organized, and at 
one of these services seven of the fourteen 
started to be Christians. Mrs. Brooks, whose 
heart and hand are in the work, has organized a 
Junior League of 38 members, which she con- 
ducts on Saturday afternoon. A Cradle Roll 
and a Home Department come next. The peo- 
ple literally crowded the parsonage at the recep- 
tion of the young pastor and wife, and, depart- 
ing, left behind them not “footprints on the 
sands of time,” but nearly all the “necessities 
of life’”’ in heaps and heaps. This is out of the 
common course, to be sure, but, if there are 
objectors, rest assured the pastor and wife are 
not among them. A harvest concert was held 
not long since, and the decorations were gath- 
ered up and sent to the Deaconess Home in 
Portland, causing the inmates to think of the 
old song: ‘“‘ The Farmer Feeds us All.” 
B. C. W. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONFERENCE 


Concord District 

Concord, Baker Memorial. — Rev. E. C. Strout, 
who is on his sixth year as pastor of this church, 
has received the signal honor of being invited to 
return for the seventh. The vote was taken at 
the third quarterly conference. Mr. Strout has 
had a most successful pastorate in this charge, 
and has made for himself a very distinct place in 
the life of the capital city. All departments of 
work in Baker Memorial are in excellent condi- 
tion and well looked after. 





Haverhill. — This town is one of the largest in 
the State territorially. Within its bounds we 
have four Methodist Episcopal churches, located 
in various parts of the town. An interesting 
coincidence occurred at the last election, in that 
the three representatives elected to the general 
court of the State and selected from the different 
parts of the town, so as to satisfy the various 
constituencies, were all Methodists and each man 
recording steward of his charge. 


Tilton. — Reports presented at the third quar- 
terly conference of this charge showed every- 
thing to be in a most excellent condition. All 
parts of the work are well looked after. So de- 
lighted are the people with the ministrations of 
their pastor, Rev. E.S. Tasker, that they have 
unanimously invited him to return for another 
year. 


Franklin Falls.— Rev. E. E. Reynolds is in 
the midst of a series of revival services. These 
are being well followed by the people, and much 
good is expected from them. Rev. S. E. Quimby, 
the veteran secretary of the Conference, has 
been helping Mr. Reynolds in these services, 
much to the delight and profit of the people. 

Suncook. — Prosperity has smiled on the ef- 
forts that have been expended in this charge by 
Rev. A. L. Smith. Good congregations and 
spiritual meetings are reported. At the time of 
holding the third quarterly conference every 
one of the disciplinary collections had been 
taken. By the way, there is now an A. L. Smith, 
Jr. His full name is Addison Lamprey Smith, 
Lamprey being Mrs. Smith’s maiden name. 


Stark. — Rev. G. B. Goodrich is enjoying him- 
self in this charge, where the revival spirit 


amateur’s | 
" ' 
To make sure of what he had to | 
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burns brightly and conversions are expected 
weekly. During the past quarter there were 
fourteen baptisms and ten The 
finances are in good condition. The ladies of 
the improvements on the 
parsonage, which have resulted in making the 
minister’s family comfortable. 


¢ nversions. 


church have made 
A gracious work 
was started at Crystal by Mr. Goodrich’s prede- 
cessor, Rev. H. M. Shaw, where the spirit of 
revival is still strong. 

Ministerial Association. The members of 
the White Mountain Ministerial Association 
held a very profitable session with our church at 
Lancaster. The attendance was gratifying and 


| the program helpful, while Rev. Thomas White- 





side and his people showed themselves to be 
admirable hosts. The discussions included a 
variety of topics of vital interest to church and 
clergy. These included: “ A Revival on Every 


Charge,” discussed from the standpoint of needs | 
and possibilities by Rev. N. L. Porter, prepara- | 


tion by Rev. W. B. Locke, personal work by 
Miss Eliza Jones, deaconess, other methods by 
Rev. C. E. Clough, followed by a general sum- 
mary by Rev. Guy Roberts. ‘‘ Aggressive Evan- 
gelism in England and Wales,’”’ was the theme 
handled by Rev. G. B. Goodrich, who has just 
returned from a trip across the water. ‘‘ How 
to Conserve the Fruits of a Revival,” was given 


to Rev. C. H. Farnsworth and Rev. A. H. Reed. | 


Rev. John Watson spoke on “The Revival in 
Political Reform.” An interesting symposium 
was on “‘ Interdenominational Missions,”’ handled 
by representatives of different denominations — 
the Protestant Episcopal Church, Rev. H. S. 
Harte; the Congregational Church, Rev. E. R. 
Stearns; the Methodist Episcopal Church, Rev. 
Thomas Whiteside. 
the jubilee of the Methodist Episcopal Church 


in India, after which there was a discussion in 
which took part Presiding Elder Curl, Rev. W. | 
J. Smith, on “Shall | 


A. Hudson, and Rev. D. 
New Hampshire be Considered as a Home Mis- 
sionary Field?” 


Revs. W. F. Ineson and W. J. Atkinson. In all 


ways this was certainly a very helpful and sug- | 


gestive meeting, from which the brethren re- 


turned to their respective charges glad in the | 
fellowship of the ministry and strengthened for | 


their work. E. C. E. D. 


VERMONT CONFERENCE 
St. Albans District 
DEDICATION AT MIDDLESEX 


The new church edifice at Middlesex was 
formally dedicated on Wednesday, Nov. 21. 
In the morning a reunion service was held, in 
charge of Rev. O. L. Barnard. It was a season 
of refreshing to all present. Prayer and praise 
went forth from joyful hearts, while many of 


those present told of the goodness of the Lord to | 


them. A bountiful dinner was served by the 
ladies of the church in the vestry to out-of-town 
visitors. At 1.30 p.m., Rev. E. C. Bass, D. D., 
preached the dedicatory sermon, which was 
thoughtful and very helpful. This was the boy- 
hood home of Dr. Bass, and he has taken a deep and 
helpful interest in the work from its inception. 
He enjoyed spending the night with the family 
who now occupy the home of his childhood. 


At the close of the sermon the presiding elder | 


presented a financial statement which may be 
summarized as follows: The building and the 


lot upon which it stands have cost $2,600, the lot | 


costing $400. About $650 were needed to pay all 
the bills, and with subscriptions and cash on 
hand and pledges made at this time nearly all of 
it was provided for. The presiding elder has as- 
sumed the deficit that remained. This little 
charge now has one of the prettiest and most 
convenient places of worship to be found in any 
of our rural villages. The building is 32x48 feet 
in size, with a tower on acorner, and a vestry 
underneath finished in hard pine. 
by a No. 26 Glenwood hot-air furnace, from the 
Weir Stove Co. of Taunton, Mass., and lighted 
with electricity. 

In the evening Rev. Frank W. Lewis, presiding 


Rev. G. N. Dorr spoke on | 


Sermons were preached by | 


It is heated | 
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elder of St. Johnsbury District, gave a very i; 
teresting discourse. Mr. Lewis is also a Midd|; 
Methodism is greatly indebted to thi: 
town for the gift of three men who have beer 
blessing to the church in its ministry — Dr. Ba 
Rev. F. W. Lewis, and Rev. C. W. Cushing, D. | 

On Thursday, the 22d, Rev. W. 8S. Smithers o{ 
Waterbury, preached in the afternoon, and Re, 
O. L. Barnard, of Underhill, inthe evening, and 
the Lord gave evidence of His presence in the 
conversion of one adult person in the evening 
service. 

The charge is supplied by Rev. G: C. West- 
cott, a student at Montpelier, who has endeared 
himself to this people. We should not fail to 


sex boy. 


| make mention of Miss Harriet B. Knapp, the 


deaconess who had charge of the work in this 
place for several months, and who did heroic 
work in securing subscriptions and interesting 
many in the enterprise, but who in the midst of 
it, through failing health, was compelled to re- 
| linquish her charge. H. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFERENCE 
Boston District 


Readville.— A letter to Rev. E. W. Virgin from 
one who has worshiped in the chapel at Read- 
ville for many years, says: ‘‘ Last Sunday (Dec. 

| 2) was a red-letter day for our little Union 
| Church at Readville. After your administration 
of the Lord’s Supper in the morning, when the 
house was filled, we met in the evening at the 
invitation of the pastor, Rev. Mr. Connell, a stu- 
dent from the Theological School of Boston Uni- 
versity. Several came forward, and five were 
converted, my own daughter, Estelle, being first 
| among the number.” 


South Boston, Barham Memorial. — The “ Fra- 
ternal Association,” which is the brotherhood of 
this church, observed ladies’ night, Dec. 3, and 
enjoyed a successful occasion, having a musical 
program, with an orchestra and an address by 
Dr. W. H. Allbright, of Dorchester. One week 
of special meetings has been held. The pastor, 
Rev. Frank G. Potter, has been unanimously 
asked for the third year. He is preaching a 
| series of children’s sermons, once each month, 
| on Sunday morning, when the whole service is 


| given to the children, they constituting the 
choir and attending in good numbers. The ser- 


A Friend’s Advice 


Something Worth Listening to 





A young Nebraska man was advised by 
a friend to eat Grape-Nuts because he was 
all run down by a spell of fever. He tells 
| the story : 
| **Last spring I had an attack of fever 


that left me in a very weak condition. I 
| had to quit work ; had no appetite, was 
| nervous and discouraged. 

| ‘*A friend advised me to eat Grape- 
| Nuts, but I paid no attention to him and 
| kept getting worse as time went by. 

| ‘I took many kinds of medicine, but 
' none of them seemed to help me. My sys- 
| tem was completely run down, my blood 
got out of order from want of proper food, 
and several very large boils broke out on 
my neck. I was so weak I could hardly 
walk. 

‘One day mother ordered some Grape- 
Nuts and induced me to eat some. I felt 
_ better, and that night rested fine. As Il 
continued to use the food every day, I 
| grew stronger steadily, and now have re- 
gained my former good health. I would 
not be without Grape-Nuts, as I believe it 
is the most health-giving food in the 
| world.’’ Name given by Postum Co., 
| Battle Creek, Mich. Read the book, ‘‘ The 
| Road to Wellville,”” in pkgs, ‘‘ There’s a 
| reason.”’ 
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mons are illustrated, and are creating consider- 
able interest. 


Cambridge District 

Clinton. — On Nov. 4, special gospel meetings 
were begun, which continued over two weeks. 
All the preaching was done by the pastor, his 
efforts being faithfully and ably assisted by the 
church members. At almost every service souls 
bowed at the altar seeking Christ. The Epworth 
League was a joy to the pastor in the zeal which 
the young people showed in singing and in help- 
ing souls into the kingdom. Forty persons ex- 
pressed a desire to lead a Christian life, some 
from other churches. During the past quarter 
26 have united with the church. At the third 
quarterly conference the reports showed all de- 
partments of the church busy and successful, 
and finances in a healthy condition. The pastor, 
Rev. E. T. Curnick, D. D., was unanimously in- 
vited to return next year. 


Cambridge, Grace. — Rev. Elihu Grant, Ph. D., 
of East Saugus, preached the annual missionary 
sermon, Sunday morning, Nov. 25—and a good 
sermon it was, as was evidenced both by the 
pleasure of the people and the offering, which 
was considerably increased over that of last 
year. 

Lowell, Worthen St. — Rev. E. P. Herrick has 
been assisted in revival services by the evan- 
gelist, C. F. English, of Amherst, Ohio, who is 
highly spoken of in this work. Mrs. A. H. San- 
didge is the new deaconess, and is giving most 
helpful service. 


Lynn District 

Glendale, Everett. —On Sunday, Dec. 2, the 
pastor, Rev. Charles H. Atkins, received 4 from 
probation, 4 by letter, and baptized 2. At the 
second and third quarterly conference, Nov. 23, 
the pastor’s report showed 35 accessions into full 
membership and 39 on probation since the be- 
ginning of the Conference year. This has been 
offset by aloss of 8 by letter, 2 by withdrawal, 
and 1 by death. The spiritual interest in the 
charge continues good and the unity and spirit 
of co-operation which prevail are delightful 
features in this aggressive work. 


Somerville, First Church. — The two days’ fair 
held by the ladies toward the expense of the 
new cushions was very successful. One unique 
feature was an impromptu reception to Albert 
L. Dodge, who was 75 years of age on Thursday. 
A bouquet of roses and many kind words were 
lovingly tendered him. He is treasurer of the 
board of trustees and has had his membership 
with the church a great many years. His aid to 
this church has always been generous and often 
self-sacrificing. This church delights to honor 
him. 

Stoneham. — Special meetings have been held, 
in which the pastor, Rev. N. B. Fisk, has been 
assisted by Revs. C. H. Stackpole, E. L. Mills, 
B. L. Jennings, C. W. Blackett, P. L. Frick, J. R. 
Chaffee, and Dr. M. V. B. Knox. The meetings 
were excellent, resulting in fifteen persons seek- 
ing the Christian life. Of these five were mem- 
bers of one family, and three of another. The 
Gideons have been with the pastor on three 
Sunday evenings, doing good service. 


Melrose.— This is a busy church, Dr. Willard 
T. Perrin, pastor. The work moves on hope- 
fully. Congregations are good. The choir, in 
charge of W. W. Keays, is much appreciated. 
The Sunday-school is growing—new scholars 
almost every Sunday—and 432 were counted 
present on Rally Day. The Epworth League has 
an energetic cabinet which is pushing its inter- 
ests. A recent concert was first-class. At the 
last meeting of the Junior League 128 were 








FROST BITES --- ITCHING FEET 


Why suffer and endure the tortures that come from 
these ills that are so common in our every day life 
during the winter? IT IS FREE. Use the “Frost 
Killer.”” Applied to inflamed, raw skin, is delightfully 
soothing, cooling, healing. Takes out t e sting. Stops 
that tormenting itching. Relief, instant. Cure, per- 
manent. Why suffer when the ‘ bape | Killer” can be 
had? Send four two-cent stamps and try at Lo ex- 
pense, Address: MIAMI C TEMICA 

Goclagten Ky. 
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present. 
ity in attendance and behavior. A recent sale 
helped defray expenses. The Ladies’ Aid Society 


| is very efficient in providing social life and in its 
| visiting committee. 
| 21, netted about $45. 


An excellent concert, Nov. 
The Wesley Brotherhood 


A Junior League social rewarded fidel- | 


holds helpful monthly meetings, and is planning | 


This church is a banner mis- 
sionary chareh. The last financial year the 
W.F. M.S. raised $351. A recent lecture by Prof, 
M.L. Perrin on “ Life. among the Indians” netted 
the W. H. M.S. over $50. This society has been 
busy sending off barrels of supplies. The Young 
People’s Friendly Society works for both the 
above societies, and holds interesting monthly 
meetings. Rev. F. H. Morgan is tospeak at the 
next gathering. The World-Evangelism depart- 
ment of the Epworth Leayue is very active, and 
the Sunday-school takes a collection every week 
for this cause. Since the summer vacation 8 
have been received on probation, 4 into full con- 
nection, and 13 by letter. At the quarterly con- 
ference, Nov. 27, there were reported 468 calls 
made by the pastor and his wife on 883 people. 
The last quarter the church has been greatly 
afflicted in the death of six of its choice mem- 
bers— Mrs. Mary Davis, Mrs. Sylvina P. Hans- 
com, Dr. Wm. H. Carothers, Henry W. Worth, 
Mrs. Mary F. Keays, and Miss Sarah E. Lynde. 


G. ¥. D: 


CHURCH REGISTER 


for an advance. 








DEACONESS HOME APPEAL FOR CHRIST- 
MAS. — The family at the New England Deaconess 
Home wish to thank their many friends who helped 
them so generously at Thanksgiving time with pro- 
visions and clothing. Between seventy and eighty 
Thanksgiving dinners were distributed. Very soon 
the Christmas season will be here, and again we shall 
have to look to our friends to put into our hands the 
things to gladden the hearts of the many needy who 
look tous. Our tree on Christmas Eve (at the Home) 
will need both useful articles and toys, and money to 
purchase warm clothing for a number of our moth- 
ers, Bedding is much needed by the poor people. 
One deserving woman with little children came to us 
recently when the mercury was near zero, asking for 
bedding. We trust our friends in the country who 
raise poultry will remember us for our Christmas 
baskets. Please send money or supplies to 


Mary ANNA TAGGART, Supt. 
New England Deaconess Home, 
693 Massachusetts Ave., Boston. 


CONFERENCE BOARD OF CITY EVANGELI- 
ZATION. — An important meeting of the Conference 
Board of City Evangelization will be held in the Com- 
mittee Room of Wesleyan Building, Monday, Dec. 17, 
at2p.m. The meeting is to plan for a great conven- 
tion in Boston in behalf of City Evangelization. Let 
all members be present. 

E. T. CuRNICK, President. 


NOTICE. — The Italian Methodist Episcopal 
Church at the North End will unite with Bromfield 
St. Church in a public service, Sunday, Dec. 16, at 
10.30 a. mM. The pastors and Dr. Wm. F. Warren, Dr. 
J. H. Mansfield, and Mrs. Julia Ward Howe are ex- 
pected to participate. All having an interest in the 
evangelization of our Italian people are cordially in- 
vited to attend. 


ALPHA CHAPTER. — The December meeting of 
the chapter will occur at the usual hour and place, 
Hotel Otis, corner Joy and Mt. Vernon Sts., Monday, 
Dec. 17, atl Pp. M. Symposium : “ How can We Help 
Our School of Theology?’ Constructive criticism 
by loyal alumni. A full attendance is desired. 


Cuas. H. STACKPOLE, President. 
VINCENT RAVI, Secretary. 


DEACONESSES APPEAL FOR FUEL. — While 
seated at your warm hearthstone or enjoying the 
comfort of your apartments, you may think of those 
who are unfortunate enough, this severe winter 
weather, to be shivering in the homes of the poverty- 
stricken. The deaconesses at the Boston Home and 
at the Training School would like fuel orders for dis- 
tribution among those with whom they work and 
who are worthy sufferers. Such orders or contribu 
tions for fuel supply may be sent either to Miss Mary 
Anna Taggart, superintendent of the Deaconess 
Home, 693 Massachusetts Ave., or Miss Orianna F. 
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Harding, superintendent of the Training School, 1 
Park St., Fenway Station, Boston. 





GLOUCESTER CENTENNIAL. — The centennial 
anniversary of the first Methodist preaching in 
Gloucester will be observed by the Prospect St. 
Church, Dec. 16-18. Bishop Goodsell and Dean Buell 
will be the preachers of Sunday, Dec. 16, and Presi- 
dent Huntington will be the chief speaker at the 
banquet on Tuesday evening. Monday evening will 
be observed as Cape Ann Methodism night, with ad- 
dresses by present and former pastors of the Metho- 
dist Churches on the Cape. All friends and former 
members of the Cape Ann churches are invited to 
attend. 


SALE AT MORGAN MEMORIAL. — On Dec. 19 
the young ladies of Morgan Memorial will hold a bar- 
gain sale of bric-a-brac in Emmons Hall. If you 
have any vases, pretty cups and saucers, plates, can- 
dlesticks, doilies, pictures, toys, etc., that are tucked 
away in your house or store, please give them to the 
girls for this sale. These will b2 sold to the people 
near the chapel at prices ranging from one cent to 
one dollar. Send to Morgan Memorial, 85 Shawmut 
Ave., Boston, and mark “ For the Sale.”” The pra- 
ceeds will be used for the relief work. 

Mrs. A. G. BARBER, Pres. Woman’s Auxiliary. 


All Aboard for Cienailie 


New Year Excursions to Montreal and 


Quebec at Reduced Rates 


From Dec. 28 to Jan. 2 inclusive the Central 
Vermont and Grand Trunk Railway Companies, 
in connection with the Boston & Maine R. R., 
will sell special excursion tickets from New 
England points to Montreal and Quebec and 
return for one fare plus one dollar. For exam- 
ple, the rates from Boston will be $10 to Mon- 
treal and $12 to Quebec, via Montreal, with stop- 
over privileges at Montreal and any other point 
in Canada. From Worcester the fares will be, 
Montreal, $9.50, and Quebec, $11.50; from 
Springfield they will be, Montreal, $9.40, and 
Quebec, $11.40, with proportionately low rates 
from other points. These tickets are good re- 
turning until Jan. 31. This excursion comes at 
a time when the ice carnivals and winter sports 
are in full swing, and offers an unusual opportu- 
nity for visiting Canada during one of the most 
fascinating seasons of the whole year there. The 
Central Vermont is the popular line to Montreal, 
and operates three fast express trains daily 
between Boston and Springfield and that city. 
The New England States Limited, leaving Bos- 
ton daily at 11.30 a. M., arriving at Montreal 10 
P. M., carries wide vestibule coaches, Pullmans, 
and a parlor café car, serving meals ala carte 
throughout the journey. Other trains leave at 
9 A.M. and7.30 P.M. For further particulars or 
reservations write or apply to T. H. Hanley, 
N. E. P. A., Central Vermont and Grand Trunk 
Railways, 360 Washington St., Boston. 

FOR SALE 4 ROTARY NEOSTYLE in good order. 
as been used but little. The best 


thing for making duplicate letters, etc. 
ZION’s HERALD, Boston. 














W ANTED Position as housekeeper by middle-aged 
American woman in widower’s family, 
school or institution. Capable of taking full charge, 
Best references. Address 
F, Z1Ion’s HERALD Office. 


WE WILL PAY MEN $85 PER MONTH 


travel, collect names, advertise and ig eee sam- 
Ri es. Expenses advanced. Write today. D. F. RIDER 
0., CHICAGO. 


CASH SALARY 325° 


ace vur Guarantee — — os = 
Remedies. Send Sor contract we mean business and furnis 
best references. @. R. BIGLER CO,, X 842, Springfield, LiL. 
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S. Waterman & Sons 
Incorporated 


UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 
and EMBALMERS 


J. 


2326 and 2328 Washington St. 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal 


All modern Snaermente: under one roof, in- 


cluding offices, sales morgue, 7aressing 
rooms and chapel. Tel., Roxbury 72 or 73 
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OUR BOOK TABLE 


fhe Complete Works of William Shakespeare. 
Cambridge Edition. Edited by Wm. Allan Neilson. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. : Boston. Price, $3. 


An amazingly cheap and convenient volume, 
considering that there are 
double-column pages, and that all possible pains 
has been taken with the text, the arrangement, 
the glossary, the introductions, the biographical 
sketch, and other important features. 
no room for notes other than textual. The lines 
of both poetical and prose scenes are numbered, 
as in the Globe edition and all standard works of 
reference. Prof. Neilson has been for some time 


more 


lumbia University, 
professor of English at Harvard. 
tence for the work is umnquestioned. 


His compe- 
While this 
one-volume edition cannot, of course, take the 
place of larger works, with full space for all 
sorts of helpful, explanatory notes, it will be a 
boon to those who wish something at a very mod- 


erate price, and very convenient in many ways | of the life of its poor and outcast. 


| York Times predicted: 
| plainly marked out for him—the interpretation 


for study. 


Love Letters of a Violinist. By Eric Mackay. H. M. 

Caldwell Co. : New York. Price, 50 cents. 

This is one of the latest additions to the pub- 
lishers’ Remarque Edition of Literary Master- 
pieces, which now includes fifty volumes, very 
neat and handy and beautiful, in red morocco. 
Eric Mackay was born in 1851 and died in 1898. 
The Doctor. 

nor. F, 

$1.50. 

When we read that 1,500,000 of this author’s 
works have been sold, and that the first edition 
of the present book is 75,000, it gives one the 
feeling, so hard tomaintain sometimes, that peo- 
ple do really know a good thing when they see it. 
Mr. Gordon’s success, as well as that of Rev. C. 
M. Sheldon and Mrs. G. R. Alden, is distinctly 
creditable to the country as well as to them- 
selves. ‘“‘The Doctor” has all the traits that 
have made “The Prospector,” “‘The Sky Pilot,” 
etc., so well liked. There is more or less fight- 
ing, a great deal of love, some sinning and re- 
penting, not a little genuine nobility in unex- 
pected places, and much true manhood that does 
one good to contemplate. The moral tone is of 
the highest, and the depictions of life in the 
Rocky Mountains are very graphic. 


A Tale of the Rockies, 


By Ralph Con- 
H. Revell Co.: 


New York. Price, 


The Jingle of a Jap. By Clara Bell Thurston. H. 

M. Caldwell Co.: Boston. Price, $1. 

This is the work of a young artist, who has not 
only illustrated the story, but written the bright, 
catchy 'text. Each page is printed in several 
colors, giving perfect reproductions of the fasci- 
nating original water-color sketches, while the 
taking little jingles of the love of the Japanese 
doll for the beautiful Parisian one in her pretty 
dress of pink are sure to be favorites in the nurs- 
ery. The volume is effectively bound in Jap- 
anese cloth, and what will take the eye of the 
little ones is a fascinating and real Jap doll on 
the cover. The volume is enclosed in an attract- 


ive box running over with little Jap men and 
women. . 


Ester Ried’s Namesake. 
& Shepard Co.: Boston. 
Mrs. Alden’s pen has in no way lost its power. 

Her fecundity and fertility seem endless. She 

has reached now the second generation of her 

characters, as well as of her readers, and may go 
on, it would seem, without limit, or at least until 
the 'day —be it far distant—-when the Lord, 
whom she has served so well, takes her to another 
sphere of action where, it may be, books will not 


By Pansy. 
Price, $1 


Lothrop, Lee 





Give effective relief in bron- 
chial and lung troubles. 
Contain nothing injurious. 


| 
| 


than 1,250 | 


| where there is not religious affinity. 
There is | 
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be printed. This namesake of Ester Ried is the 
bright and talented daughter of a Western home 
missionary, for whom circumstances make possi- 
ble a college course. The description of a young 
woman’s college life is admirably given, and the 
| account of the struggles of a “ Ladies’ Aid Soci- 
ety’ inasmall church is true to life and genu- 
inely humorous, as well as effective in other 
respects. One of the best things is the clear 
teaching on the danger and folly of marrying 
It hardly 
need be said that the whole book is so brightly 
written as to hold the reader’s interest at every 


| point, and is most uplifting from a spiritual point 
| of view. 


| of life down in New York’s 


; ; iliwick. By Owen Kil ; 
connected with the English department of Co- | ay CSE Sales pase Sees 


and has lately been elected | 


F. H. Revell 
Co. : New York. Price, $1.50. 


It is doubtful if there could be a truer picture 
lower East Side than 
in these varied stories of that district which 


| Owen Kildare regards as his “ bailiwick.’”” He 


himself has lived the life, felt the pulse of the 
East Side, understands its depths and its aspira- 


| tions, and he sets forth the tragedy and the hope 








As the New 
“Mr. Kildare’s work is 


of these people of the nether world whom he 
knows so well. He renews one’s trust in the 
saving grace of the human heart.” It is a most 
instructive book, yet a terrible one. The slums 
are slums, both in their tragical and their senti- 
mental side. The hard life is pictured, the level 
of the sodden is struck, the burden of the heavy- 
laden is shown, and the sad fact seems to be that 
very little can be done about it. 


Two Little Friends in Norway. 


By Margaret Sidney. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. 


: Boston, Price, $1.50. 

A bright little American girl of seven with 
her mother were members of a party of Amer- 
icans traveling in Norway, and the mother is 
by chance the means of causing a great deal to 
happen in the life of a little Norwegian girl of 
the same age. Later the two children are 
brought together and become fast friends. The 
quaint features of the country, about which the 
author is thoroughly informed, the cleverly 
drawn personality of the various tourists, and 
finally the bringing together of the two little 
lives so widely different in their previous course, 
and yet so ready for friendship through the 
common impulses of childhood, are drawn in the 
author’s best vein. 


Polly of the Pines: A Patriot Girl of the Carolinas. 
By Adele E. Thompson. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Co. : Boston. Price, $1.25. 


“Polly of the Pines ’’ was Mary Dunning, a 
brave girl of the Carolinas, and the events of the 
story occur in the years 1775-’82. Polly was an 
orphan living with her mother’s family, who 
were Scotch Highlanders and for the most part 
loyal to the Crown. She finds the glamor of 
royal adherence hard to resist, but her heart 
turns toward friends who are patriots, and she 
welcomes a home with her uncle, who is devoted 
to the cause of the Colonies. An excellent ac- 
count is given of the struggle for the Carolinas, 
in which Polly and other brave young women do 
much to aid and encourage those in the field. 


The Wishbone Boat. By Alice C. D. Riley. H.M. 
Caldwell Co. : Boston. Price, 75 cents. 


One of the Pleasant Street Series for the little 
ones, well illustrated, bound uniquely in Java 
cloth, inlaid. This number is a sort of fairy 
story wherein the Princess mounts a wishbone 
boat and goes in search of beauty, to very 
remarkable countries where exceedingly strange 
things are seen. . 

Trail and Trading Post; or, The Young Hunters of 


the Ohio. By Edward Stratemeyer. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. : Boston. Price, $1.25. 


The sixth volume of the “ Colonial Series,” 


| carrying on the fortunes of some of the charac- 


| ters found in previous numbers. 


The plot 


| centres about the possession of a certain trad- 

ing-post on the Ohio River at a time just pre- 
| vious to the Revolution, and there are some 
encounters with the unfriendly Indians and with 
| some Frenchmen who wished to claim the post 
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=\SUNDAY SCHOO. LESSONS 
| FOR 1907. SELF-PRONOUNCING Pocket 
|| Commentary on Lessons and Text for 
111907, with right to the point HELPS 
Hand Explanation, by Rev. J. M. Coon, 
|| Small in Size but Large in ay gon and 
Fact. Daily Bible Readings for 1907, also 

| Topics of Epworth Leazue Society, with 

| | Pledge, ete. Red Cloth 25c. Moroceo 35¢ 
\Interleaved for Notes 50c. postpaid. 
Stamps Taken. Agents Wanted. Address 
GEO. W. NOBLE, Lakeside Bldg, Chicago 





as theirown. The book carries with it an out- 

door flavor of bygone days which is certain to 

appeal strongly to older folks as well as the 
young people. 

When I was a Boy in Japan. By Sakae Shioya, 
Illustrated from Photographs. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Ce. : Boston. Price, 75 cents. 

The author of this charming book was born 
fifty miles from Tokyo, and at the age of twelve 
began the study of English at a Methodist 
school. Later, he studied natural science in the 
First Imperial College at Tokyo, after which he 
taught English and mathematics. He came to 
America in 1901, received the degree of Master 
of Arts at the University of Chicago, and then 
took a two-years’ post-graduate course at Yale, 
and returned to Japan to devote himself to liter- 
ature and the drama. No one could be better 
qualified to introduce the Japanese to those in 
America, and he has done it in a way that will 
delight not only the children themselves, but 
parents and educators in general. 


The Best Christmas Present for a 
Little Money 


When your Christmas present is a year’s sub- 
scription to the Youth’s Companion, you give as 
much in good reading as would fill twenty 400- 
page novels or books of history or travel or 
biography ordinarily costing $1.50 a volume. 
Nor do you give quantity at the cost of quality. 
For more than half a century the wisest, most re- 
nowned, most entertaining of writers have been 
contributors to the Companion. You need never 
fear that the Companion will be inappropriate or 
unwelcome. The boy, the girl — every other mem- 
ber of the family — will insist upon a share in it. 
There is no other present costing so little that 
goes so far. 

On receipt of $1.75, the yearly subscription 
price, the publishers send to the new subscriber 
the Companion’s Four-Leaf Hanging Calendar 
for 1907, lithographed in twelve colors and gold, 
and subscription certificate for the fifty-two 
issues of the year’s volume. 

Full illustrated Announcement of the Com- 
panion for 1907 will be sent with sample copies 
of the paper to any address free. 

Subscribers who get new subscriptions will re- 
ceive $16,290 in cash, and many other special 
awards. Send for information. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 
144 Berkeley St., BOSTON, 


A splendid 


Christmas Present 
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thronged with the best people of Salem,’’ | 
and the pastor, Luman Boyden, beheld | 
with a glad heart the blessed fruits of | 
his wise and earnest labors for two years. | 
The generous aid of Edmund Smith, agent 
of the Naumkeag Mills, practically deter- | 
mined the location of the church on the 
corner of Lafayette and Harbor Sts. Sam- | 
uel Berry, a man of iron will and sterling | 
character, opposed the location, if not, in- 
deed, the building of the church. He, 
however, finally yielded, and in a model 
speech and with a spirit to be commended, 
he said: ‘‘ Brethren and sisters, you know | 
that I have been opposed to building a new 
church. I have already helped to build 
two Methodist churches in this city, and I | 
am now an old man. 
the majority desire, it will greatly in- | 
crease the distance from my house, and you 
know I have beendecidedly opposed to the 
building of achurch on Lafayette St. But I 
am convinced that if we build a new church 
we must be united, and I shall vote to 
build on Lafayette Street.’’ The lot was 
bought for $2,500 and the church was built 
on a contract for $3,750. The corner-stone 
was laid May 12, 1852. Mr. Boyden’s fare- 
well sermon was the first heard in Salem 
by James F. Almy, who was destined to 
hold a very promnient place in Salem 
Methodism as well as in the business cir- 
cles of the city. It was during the pas- 
torate of Daniel Richards, in 1855, that 
Mr. Almy and Matthew Robson, another 
of the noble laymen of Methodism, came 
into the church. Two of Mr. Richards’ 
converts — P. W. Peterson and Augustine 
Caldwell — became preachers. 

The Annual Conference met in Salem in 
1856, when that grand apostle of Metho- 
dist missions, William Butler, was ap- 
pointed to India. Abraham D. Merrill | 
preceded Mr. Richards, and J. A. Adams | 
succeeded him, each occupying the pulpit 
for only one year. A gracious revival 
occurred during the pastorate of Austin 
F. Herrick, also of John H. Mansfield. 
E. A. Manning came to Salem in the dark 
period of the war. In preaching his first 
sermon he said, among other reassuring 
things, that he expected the year might be 
one of disaster ; ‘‘ but, if it comes to the 
worst, I will share the lot of this people, 
and when our resources fail we will go 
together and dig clams for food.’’ In 
1862 Gershom F. Cox was appointed. His 
pastorate was characterized by a reorgan- 
ization of the official board, the canceling 
of a floating indebtedness of $2,500, and 
new and businesslike methods for meeting 
current expenses. Mr. Cox afterward 
took up his residence in Salem, and closed 
his life there. The ministry of Loranus 
Crowell for three years, from 1864, was a 
marked success. Everybody loved him. 
Members were constantly added to the 
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EDUCATIONAL 
TILTON SEMINARY 


TILTON, N. H. 
Winter term will open Jan. 1, 1907 


A school with high standards of scholarship and 
Three new buildings, including new gym- 


justifies low rates. 
Send for catalogue and views (mentioning ZION’s 
HERALD). 


GEO. L. PLIMPTON, Principal. 
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| Special advantages in location and school life. 
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EDUCATIONAL 


Wesleyan Academy 


WILBRAHAM, MASS. 


Wednesday, January 2, 1907, winter term opens. 
Ap- 
plications for admittance now being received. For 


| particulars write 


Lasell Seminary for Young Women 


AUBURNDALE, MASS. 


Founded in 1851. 
and several thousand non-graduate former pupils 
assure a full school by sending their daughters, 
granddaughters and friends. 
Lasell’s strongest testimonial. 

LOCATION, a beautiful suburb but ten miles from 


aston. 
MANY DEPARTMENTS, offering a wide range of 
electives, and allowing combinations of the usual 
studies with ART, MUSIC, and HOUSEHOLD 
ECONOMICS. 
GYMNASIUM, large and Well equipped, a fine 
Swimming Pool, Tennis, Basketball, Boating, Golf. 
GOOD HEALTH considered the first requisite of 
an education. 
For catalogue address 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


Their loyal support is 


MAINE WESLEYAN SEMINARY 


AND WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
KENT'S HILL, ME. 
Winter term opens Jan. 1, 1907 


A_ school unsurpassed in advantages and oppor- 
tunities. Write for catalogue. 


Rev. WILBUR F. BERRY, President. 





church. During his pastorate the church 
at Beverly was organized. Daniel Steele 
did a work in Salem which no preceding 
pastor had done. He taught the people 
the wonderful and beautiful things of the 
Gospel, the rich culture of religion. There 
were many conversions during his pas- 
torate. George W. Mansfield followed 
Dr. Steele in 1880. He entered with great 
zeal upon the work. There were conver- 
sions, and some of the present influential 
members of the church were among the 
number. Mr. Mansfield retired by reason 
of nervous prostration near the close of 
his second year. During the absence of 
Mr. Mansfield the people determined to 
pay the debt of $7,000 on the church, and 
pledges amounting to $6,000 were secured, 
the Sunday-school and Mutual Aid Society 
assuming the rest. In two years the 
amount was all paid except $400. W. P. 
Ray was pastor from 1883-’85, and the 
Conference Minutes record at this time 
the largest membership of this church at 
any time before or since. A further ref- 
erence to the Minutes shows a steady 
decrease in membership from that time, 
notwithstanding the fact that within the 
last twenty years 577 have been reported 
on probation. During the pastorate of 
George F. Eaton the church was thor- 
oughly remodeled and repaired at a cost 
of $12,000 ; while during the incumbency 
of Dillon Bronson a house and large lot of 
land were bought on Lafayette St., oppo- 
site the State Normal School, about one 


mile from the church, with a view to 
erecting a church in that vicinity in the 
future. This has since been disposed of 
and another more desirable house pur-. 
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chased nearer the church, with a lot large 
enough to permit the erection of a church 
whenever it seems desirable. 

The unwritten history of this church, 
the thousands of souls converted, the 
names of humble but true saints unmen- 
tioned, the influence for righteousness, 
far transcends all that has been or can be 
written, but shall be revealed when all 
things are made known. 

* * 


What is now Wesley Church had its in- 
ception in a movement in 1871-’72 bya 
committee from Lafayette St. Church to 
secure a location for a second Methodist 
Church. After due consideration, they 
decided to buy the old building on Sewall 
St. where Methodism was first cradled. 
The old house was purchased, and about 
thirty members from Lafayette St. took 
their letters and became the nucleus of 
the new society, which has since developed 
into a strong and prosperous church, the 
daughter far outstripping the mother. 
The first Sunday service, after the old 
church had been thoroughly renovated, 
was on Sunday, May 26, 1872. This served 
for several years, until, during the minis- 
try of Rev. W. P. Odell, they had so out- 
grown their quarters as to demand either 
an enlargement or a new church. Mr. 
Odell held that it was easier to raise 
money for a new church than for the old, 
so plans were set on foot looking to a new 
editice and funds secured ; but it was not 
until the pastorate of his successor, Rev. 
T. W. Bishop, that the present beautiful 
and commodious church was erected, the 
corner-stone being laid July 31, 1888, and 
the dedication following the next April. 
Wesley has from the beginning been for- 
tunate in having a splendid corps of lay- 
men, who, with wise, statesmanlike fore- 
sight, have planned and given for large 
things, until now they have a magnificent 
church property, including a parish house, 
together with considerat-le productive prop- 
erty, which ensures them a good income. 

F. H. MORGAN. 

36 Bromfield St., Boston. 
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Baking Powder 
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Pure 


DISTINCTIVELY A CREAM OF 
TARTAR BAKING POWDER 


Royal does not contain an atom 
of phosphatic acid (which is 
the product of bones digested 
in sulphuric acid) or of alum 
(which is one-third sulphuric 
acid) substances adopted for 
other baking powders because 
of their cheapness. 
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ed to Obituaries had to be omitted. All 
memoirs on hand will appear as soon as 
possible. 


We devote several pages of this issue to 
our Deaconess Work in Boston, and hope 
our readers will not skip a word. The 
Hospital, Home and Training School should 
lie close to the heart — and the pocket- 
book —of every Methodist in greater 
Boston. 





Those who are interested in the United 
Study of Missions— and who is not ?— 
will not let Dr. Haddon’s lecturers on 
Melanesia and other portions of the Island 
World pass by without availing themselves 
of so valuable aid to the winter’s study. 
The lectures are at the Lowell Institute, 
and are to be followed by another course 
on island life by a lecturer to be hereafter | 
announced. 





} 
| 
—— 
Editor Stephen V. R. Ford, of the Meth- | 
odist Year Book and ihe General Minutes, | 
informs us that the Year Book is on the | 
press, and will probably be on sale by the | 
15th inst. From a proof-sheet enclosed in | 
his letter we learn that by a careful anal- | 
ysis of Methodist Episcopal Church mem- | 
bership by States, instead of by Confer- | 
ences, the gain in the six New England 

States in 1905 should have been reported | 
as 1,946; and the net gain in membership 

a probationers) in 1906 over 1905 

is 2,23 a most gratifying announcement. | 


The Society of Odd Brushes is just now | 
having an exhibition at the Boston Art | 
Club. The ‘‘private view”’ called out 
many distinguished artists and art lovers 
on the evening of Dec. 7. The works of 
Carbee, Kronberg, Jenkins, White and | 
Frank Jackson were surrounded with ad- | 
mirers. One painting, ‘‘Judith,’’ by 
Kronberg, had always a group before it. | 
Among the exhibits were two spinets, one 
dating from the _ sixteenth century, 
another, entirely modern. It is said that 
Ditson, the music publisher, will shortly 
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put this gentle, old-fashioned instrument 
again on the market as a proper accom- 
panist to parlor music. 





A neatly-printed card from Japan has 
reached us, issued by the Methodist Union 
Prayer League of that country. It pro- 
poses that each one signing it shall agree 
to offer daily and definite prayer for all 
Methodists in Japan, for the General Con- 
ference, for the new United Methodism, 
and for the subscriber — a suggestive and 
commendable reminder. 


Presiding Elder D. B. Dow, of Bangor 
District, East Maine Conference, tele- 
graphs, as we go to press, that the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church edifice at Oldtown 
was burned on Dec. 10. Total loss, small 
insurance. 





How many of us know what added joy 
there is in thanking God for His goodness 
in our moments of happiness ? 
rare enrichment of the passing joy. It 
adds something inexpressibly sweet to 
what we call pleasure. 





At the celebration of the 34th anniver- 
sary of the Jerry McAuley Mission in 
New York, recently, Health Commissioner 
Darlington was in the audience, and asked 
permission to give his testimony as a physi- 
cian. Speaking of drug cures for inebrie- 
ty, he said : 


“Having had to do with Hospitals, I have been penses have been paid, a draft of over $3,- 


in a position to know the composition of the pa- 
tent medicines and so-called drug cures for 
drunkenness. They are all the same thing, con- 
taining belladonna, digitalis, strychnine, and 
sometimes a little potash. Others begin with 
the potash and end with the belladonna. 


It is a} 


There | 
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is nodifferent cure. The disease cannot be cured 
by drugs. The cure is as bad as the disease. |p 
cases where drugs have been administered, as jn 
the so-called gold cures, and the patient has 
been able to abstain after leaving the institution , 
there is but one inference. The man has had the 
will power after the treatment to abstain — the 
same power which he could have used before he 
entered the cure. There is no way out through 
drugs. The only sure way is the name written 
over the door of this mission. A man must give 
himself to his Saviour if he would be cured when 
he lacks the necessary will power to cure him- 
self.’’ 


The following clipping came to us un- 
credited in an envelope : 


‘“ The class of 1892 of Boston University School 
of Theology has more representatives in the edu- 
cational work of the church than any other class 
graduated by that school. Prof. H. F. Briggs 
and Prof. A. E. Wurst have been connected with 
the Iliff School of Theology; Prof. R. H. Walker 
teaches the Bible inOhio Wesleyan University ; 
Prof. H. J. Hoover does similar work at Baker 
University ; Prof. R. H. Washburn teaches in the 
Kimball College of Theology; and Dr. E. H. 
Hughes is president of De Pauw University. Dr. 
G. L. Blackwell, of Philadelphia, was for several 


| years dean of the theological department of 


Livingstone College, and Dr. F. E. E. Hamilton 
and Prof. E. E. Abercrombie have been connect- 
ed with Walden University.” 





It will gratify our readers to know that 
the Gipsy Smith campaign more than 
‘‘paid its way’”’ financially. We learn 
from Col. Edward H. Haskell, the. treas- 
urer of the finance committee, that all ex- 


500 sent to the London National Evangel- 
ical Council for evangelistic work through- 
out the world, and that a small balance re- 
mains on hand. When the heart is touched 
the pocket responds with it. 
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This store is completely | 


READY FOR 


CHRISTMAS 


Every section is alive with the spirit of 
the moment. 





Every department is amply 





prepared to meet the demands of the hosts 
of gift seekers who will make this store their 
chief source of supply, —the well-known, 
wide-spread fame of the Daylight Store for 


prices is in itself sufficient. 


extraordinary. 


| 
| just prior to Christmas. 








quality, reliability, courteous service and moderation of 
This year the abundant stocks 
and wide varieties of Christmas Goods, both useful and orna- 
mental, are so manifestly superior to all our previous efforts, 
that the increase in the volume of trade cannot fail to be 
We beg to emphasize the suggestion that 
NOW is the time to make the most satisfactory selections 
rather than during the inevitable days of hurry and bustle 
Our system of service is equal to 
| all demands, and assures promptness and satisfaction. 
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